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fhe Populist, 
People’s Paper, 
Ns aa bale, 
ow-Boy, + 
darolina Watchman, Salisbury, N.C. 


dach + | the above-named papers are 
quested to keep the list standing on 
hu first page and add others, provided 
ly are duly elected. Any paper fail- 
W toadvocate the Ocala platform will 
“dropped from thelist promptly. Our 
can now see what papers are 
‘lished in their interest. 


AGRICULTURH. 


The Southern Pianter for October 
tivesthe good advice: Lot all barns. 
tables and sheds have a thorough over- 
hauling and be made ready for the 
ok, After repairing all roofs, siding 
bd doors, have them thoroughly 
faned out, and theh give them a 
4 coat of limewash, both inside and 
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Are you going to send your boy to 
We agricultural college this year? If 
your desire is to see him a thoroughly 
) to-date farmer, prepared to meet all 
~ emergencies of life, which is be- 
“ming so c_mplex with the world’s 
Mowth and progress, you cannot ac: 
~uplish it any other way so satisfac 
vd to all concerned.—Farmers’ 
ce, 
Four things are absolutely necessary 
igure a good crop, remarks an ex- 
ange. They are light, heat, moisture 
M fertility of the soil. These things 
st be found in the soil and the ele 
wuts, Add to this the thorough cul- 
Nation which the farmer must supply 
“you have all the conditions neces 
y tO produce a perfect crop. 
4 practical horseman of twenty-five 
~s €Xperience with trotters, road 
aod draft horses, says: ‘Every 
. “ster or draft horse that works hard 
ud have a mash at night. The last 
of the day is, of course, the hard- 
and when the horse comes in every 
oe his body needs rest. The mash 
sy  Outritious as hard grain and 
h More easily digested.” 
ilk Clean. That is to say, first clean 
elt thoroughly. Have your 
68, your skin, your hands and 
4 dails clean. Next wipe off the 
Udder and flanks with a damp 
= the udder ig filthy, wash it 
c = and wipe it dry. Then and 
4,7 8t@ you ready to draw the 
the cow. Finally, again, 
Get all the milk out. 


















































































WEEKLY DIGEST 


Of Experiment Station Bulletins. 
No. 90. 

(Prepared by J. Lirn Ladd, and condensed for 
readers. f The Progressive Farmer.) 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 

This is the subject of bulletin 46 of 
Arkansas Station and bulletin 80 o! 
Ohio Station. 

While the cotton soils of Arkansas 
have not become worn and exhausted 
to the extent common in the older cot 
ton States, they are gradually reaching 
that condition on the oider upland 
farms, and unless the farmers reform 
their cultural methods the time is near 
when they will have to resort to com- 
mercial fertilizers to feed their crops of 
corn, wheat and cotton—a thing thus 
far unknown to them. te 

To put them upon warning and toin: 
struct them in the best methods of re- 
storing and maintaining the fertility 
of the upland soils were the objects of 
mf experiments described in bulletin 


Cotton culture is exceedingly clean 
culture, hence it rapidly exhausts soil 
of its humus or decayed vegetable mat 
ter. Humus gives up nitrogen, lets in 
air, retains moisture and absorbs heat. 
A soil exhausted of humus is hard, dry 
and cold, and such a soil washes away 
more rapidly than one bound together 
by humus. 

The object of rotation of crops is to 
keep the eoil covered in winter as well 
as spring, thus preventing leaching 
and washing, and to keep up a supply 
of nitrogen and humus by growing an 
occasional crop of clover or cow peas, 
which gather nitrogen from the air, 
and whose roots and stubble supply 
the humus, as do the roots and stubble 
of wheat, oats, rye, barley, etc. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of pounds the three chief fertilizing 
elements in a ton of dry matter (after 
all water is driven off by hea') in the 
leading crops grown in Arkansas: 


Phos 
Nitrogen. Acid. Potash. 
Cotton seed and 
i) Cee 45 18 19 
oe 834 14 8t 
oO ee 23 8 194 
Timothy....... 23 64 28 
Sweet potatoes 43 2 10 
Irish potatoes, . 64 34 12 
Sorghum...... 264 14 264 


Following are some of the results of 
the rotation experiments: 

Cotton following a crop of cow peas, 
where the peas ripened and were gath- 
ered and the vines turned under, made 
1,409 pounds per acre. Where the pea 
vines were cut for hay and only the 
stubble turned under the cottcn made 
1291 pounds per acre. Cotton on land 
three preceding years in eotton made 
but 650 pounds per acre. Cotton fol 
lowing corn, where peas had been 


planted in the corn, made 1106 pounds 
per acre. 


Corn on four year cotton land yielded 
16 bushels per acre. Corn on one year 
cotton land yielded 26 bushels per acre. 
Corn on pea stubble, 334 bushels per 
acre, and where the vines were turned 
under, 394 bushels per acre. Corn after 
peanuts, 39 bushels per acre. Corn 
after sorghum, 234 bushels per acre. 
Corn after sweet potatoes, 20} bushels 
per acre. Corn after corn, 24 bushels 
per acre. Corn after corn where peas 
had been planted among corn previous 
year, 344 bushels per acre. 

Wheat after cow peas yielded 1600 
pounds grain and straw per acre 
Wheat after corn silage crop, 860 
pounds grain and straw per acre. 

Barley on pea vine land, 2700 pounds 
grain and straw peracre. Barley on 
cotton land, 1600 pounds per acre. 

Rye on pea vine land, 2700 pounds 
grain and straw per acre. Rye on cot- 
ton land, 1400 pounds per acre. 

In the fertilizer tests it was found 
that nitrogen from cotton seed or cot 
ton seed meal was cheaper than from 
nitrate of soda or eulphete of ammonia, 
and the best forms of phosphoric acid 
and potash are acid phosphate and 
kainit. 

The extensive growers of strawber 
ries and Irish potatoes, who are the 
only people in Arkansas to use com 
mercial fertilizers thus far, find cotton 
seed and cotton seed mea! cheaper than 
any commercial fertilizsrs they can 
get. Both are fine cattle foods and 
nine tenths of their fertilizing virtues 
may be recovered in the manure and 
urine of the cattle where these are 
carefully saved and applied to the soil 
fresh daily. A 

Where cotton seed are used as fer. 
tilixer they should be crushed before 
applying. This is much better than 
composting. Besides the great labor 
of composting there is always a loss of 
nitrogen. Only the most extensive 





planters can efford to owna crusher, 
buta half dozen neighboring farmers 
may own one jointly. 

But the cheapest way to get nitrogen 
is to grow cow peas, cut them with a 
high stubble, feed the hay and cotton 
seed to cattle and sheep, turn under 
the stubble, and apply the manure to 
the soil, andthe freight on the beef, 
muttor, butter and wool will be much 
less than oa bulky ferm crops, 

Only the lighter sandy soils of the 
pine regions of the southern part of 
the State need potash or phosphoric 
acid. Let every farmer try these on a 
small plot, and if he finds they benefit 
the crops apply them to the crops of 
cow peas, 

Foilow every crop of cotton, corn or 
sorghum with crimson clover, rye, oate 
or barley to keep the soil covered in 
winter and to restore humus to the soil 
If hillsides are waahed terrace them. 
Give thorough summer tillage, as this 
increases nitrification and preserves 
Moisture. But never turn under a 
green crop tn hot weather; it sours the 
soil. Let it lie on the ground till fall. 

In a nutshell, the secret of maintain- 
ing soil fertility may bs given in five 
words— rotate crops and grow stock. 

The Ohio tests showed that clay soils 
need phosphoric acid more than either 
nitrogen or potash, while the sandy 
soils needed potash most. For contin 
uous grain growing nitrogen was needed 
most, but in a good rotation complete 
fertiliz2r gave best results. 

However, no commercial fertil zer 
returned a profit on staple farm crops. 
Barn yard manure gave a value of $1 
to $1 50 per t-n. 

As at the Arkansas station, the con 
clusion at the Ohio station is that crop 
rotation (using clover instead of cow 
pear) and live stock growing offer the 
surest and cheapest means of maintain- 
ing soil fertility. 

—_——— Bee 
DON’T SBLL CLOV2R HAY. 


There is in cities comparatively little 
demand for clover hay, the idea being 
that it is good only for cows and should 
never be given to horses. This is a 
mistake. Clover hay is much more 
nutritious than timothy or any of the 
meadow grasses. It has also much 
greater manurial value, and for this 
reason it ought to be fed always on the 
farm where it is grown. In most mar 
kets clover hay seils for little more 
than its value asa manure to put on 
the soil. This does not mean, however, 
that it pays to grow clover to be 
plowed under. That would lose ail its 
feeding value, most of which can be re- 
tained in the manure io better condi- 
tion to decay and furnish available 
plant food than it was in the clover it- 
self.—American Agriculturist, 


WHY RAISE PUREBRED STOCK? 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
said in favor of purebred stock and all 
that has been given in the way of ex 
ample by those who believe that im- 
proved stock is best, there isa great 
deal of scrub stock in the country yet. 
To be sure it is getting scarcer, but it 
is a matter to wonder at that there is 
any of the old-fashioned unprotitable 
steck left in the country. 

There is no money in raising scrub 
stock except under the most favorable 
conditions, and uuder such conditions 
purebred stock will be more profitable 
than it would ordinarily. With the 
best care in the way of shelter and feed 
scrub stock is always scrub, and sells 
at the low quotation, while given well 
bred stock with good care and the best 
feed it brings the top of the market. 

It does not pay to keep] stock unless 
itis kept well. It is impossible to starve 
money into stock, but very easy to 
starve itout. If we are to spend our 
time in keeping stock as it should be 
kept, we may much better go a little 
farther and keep good stock in order 
to obtain the best possible results from 
our labor, says an exchange. 

Purebred or high grade stock, if 
given good care and feed, respond by 
making extra growth, while scrub 
stock has not been bred with a view to 
quick maturity and will not grow be. 
yond a certain point, no matter how 
well kept. 


ae 

It is mainly through the agricultural 
press that the fine points of one nation’s 
agriculture are communicated to an- 
other and the level of the farmer’s 
achievements is kept rising all over the 
world. People who come in contact 
with the conductors of that press know 
them for a set of brainy, observant fel- 
lows, ever on the alert to catch, for 
presentation to their readers, the new 
est and best things in bucolic lore,— 


FEEDING FODDER. 
R. M. ALLEN (Nebraska ) 


{Written for the quarterly report of the Kan- 
8as State Board of Agricuiture.] 


The cost of harvesting the standing 

crop, including putting into shock and 

afterwards hauling to the cutter, and 

cost of cutting and hauling out and 

putting into feed boxes for cattle, in 

corn yielding forty bushels per acre, 

was thres centa per bushel for the corn 

and $1 87 a ton for the stover. I have 

formerly thought that cattle relished 

hay rather more than stover, but we 

have definitely concluded that they 

prefer good stover to hay, which is 

confirmed by all our observations the 

past season. Therefore, if an allowance 

for the stover is made for a higher 

value than $1 87 a ton, which is reason- 

able enough, it appears that, even with 

expexsive culture and the paymeut of 
rent, we can raise corn at about the 
market price, even in years when the 
price is very low. There is absolutely 

no room whatever to question the value 
of putting the corn crop in shock, and 
it is not worth while for upland farm 

ers toown va:ley land for hay, or at 
least to feel obliged to reserve much 
land for that purpose. We begin put- 
ting corn in the shocks just as it begins 
to dent, from August 28 to about Sep 

tembsr 3. and we begin using the 
shocked corn a few days after we firat 
begin cutting, as our cattle begin to 
arrive from the range about that time. 

Itis hauled inalow wagon from the 
field to the shed, where it is cut or 
shredded by a cutter or a shredder run 
by steam power. After passing through 
the cutter or shredder, the carrier de- 
livers it into a large wegon, which is 
then weighed over the scales and driven 
toa feed lot, whofe it is put in deep 
boxes. We begin putting cattle on this 
feed at once, as soon as they are 
weighed up after arriving on the farm 
and driven to their feed lot. At first, 
with a few cattle, the cutter is in opera. 
tion only ashort time, but after awhile, 
when the number of cattle are on full 
feed, it takes at least one and then sev 

eral pieces of such machinery at differ 

eot points to cut the corn and deliver 
it to the cattle fast enough to give 
them all they will eat. The memoran-. 
dum of the performance of the cutter, 
which was made probably on a day 
when the haul of shocked corn to the 
cutter and then to the cattle was an 
average haul, shows five men and 
teams hauling the fodder to the cutter, 
two men loading in the field, three men 
and teams ‘hauling to the cattle, two 
men operating the cutter, and one en 
gineer, which, with coal, repairs, etc., 
amounts to $23 a day. The original 
harvest of eight acres, at $1 12, would 
be $9, having a total of $32 for eight 
acres, which was the amouct harvested 
on that day, giving a cost of $4 an acre 
for the original harvesting, hauling, 
cutting and feeding to cattle. Allow- 
ing $1 20 for harvesting forty bushels 
of corn per acre at three cents, we 
have $2 80 for one and one haif tons of 
stover, or $1 87 for one ton of stover. 
Therefore, we take the standing crop 
and handle it in this manner, harvest 
and feed out the grain for three cents 
a bushel and deliver to the cattle with 
fodder as good or better than hay at 
$1 87 a ton. This, of course, is econom 
ical, and in some years would be the 
simple salvation of a feeding operation. 
Tnis method of handling the crop is 
plainly the most economical for any 
one feeding as many as 750 or 1,000 
head of cattle. It would take about as 
many cattle as that to keep one ma- 
chine in continuous operation, which 
would be necessary to be thoroughly 
economical. Cut fodder is much more 
easily handled when it is rather fresh, 
and very difficult to handle late in the 
season and in extremely dry weather. 
A machine will prepare twice as much 
fodder in a rather damp condition than 
of very dry fodder. We contemplate 
a plan for steaming the fodder when it 
is too dry to work weil before passing 
it through the cutter. There are sev- 
eral machines invented for hueking the 
corn and cutting or shredding the 
stover, and these machines appear now 
to be reaching an improved condition 
which admits of their being economi- 
cally used. Naturally such a machine 
is what many people need who do not 
wish to feed the corn and fodder to- 
gether. A farmer who may wish to 
sell his corn can in this way save all of 
his stover, which I believe will carry 
stock cattle through the winter, if 
given proper shelter, much better than 
in outdoor lots if fed on grain. For 
some time I was inclined to think that 
the husking machines would not be 





St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





economical except where they could be 


operated on a private farm, where 
they would probably be operatcd part 
of the time, and where it would not be 
necessary to keep any account in par- 
ticular for labor, as only partof the 
labor, if any, would be cash. But 
when the value of the stover is taken 
into consideration it is very clear that 
the economy of the husker is very con- 
siderable, and I think they will come 
largely into use by single owners or by 
groups of farmers, or by persons who 
will take them to husk corn as they 
thresh grain. Good, well cured stover 
at $1.50 or $2 a ton, and as good or bet- 
ter than prairie hay, is certainly cheap. 

Itisas cheap as the cost of hay toa 
man who rents hay land and puts up 
the hay himself. Another advantage 
is tho cutting of the corn stalks and 
leaving the fleld in better shape for an 

other crop. As sconas the value of 
hay rises above the low figure of $2. 
the value of this product increases very 
fast, as Tam quite able to appreciate, 
having fed hay to cattle that has cost 
apy where from $9 to $13aton. I wish 
Ihad now a good many thousand of 
dollars that hava been paid for high 

priced hay. As far as original prairie 
hay land is concerned, I am _ utterly 
unable to agree with those percons who 
consider that land should be left in this 
condition. To my mind it indicates a 
sordid conception of agriculture. en- 
tirely unworthy of a good farmer. Put 
ting laud into timothy hay and clover 
is all right, of course, for purposes of 
rotation, but to leave land in wild 
prairie hay is inexcusable, :f it is only 
for the purpose of hay. Possibly I 
ought to qualify that by saying that 
this is trues in case the same person en- 
tirely neglects to use his corn fodder. 

Our fodder has been almost entirely 
fed directly from the shock and cut 
ting machines, and we have not at- 
tempted to store any fodder to speak 
of. We had some 50 tons‘in stack out 
side for a couple of months or so in the 
winter of 1894-95, but it did not keep 
particularly well. I thick that it can 
be kept very wellin stacks outdoors if 
it is not shredded until rather latein the 
season, say November 15 to December 
1, if the stacks are properly topped out 
with bay. Ithink without any ques 
tion it can be handled as a marketable 
commodity and stored in barns or 
stored on stacks asI describe, if it is 
not cut or shredded until thoroughly 
well cured in the shock. There will 
probably be more difficulty in storing 
it in any of these ways in Kansas than 
in Nebraska, for cur climate is some- 
what dryer. 

The main point of this article is, that 
on so large a scale as 1875 acres we 
actually did get 40.6 bushels of corn 
per acre and one and one-half tons of 
fodder, better than hay, from thesame 
land. This is really the most important 
question, as storage is only a detail, 
and as to this point our figures are re- 
lieble. In harvesting and feeding corn 
as IT hbave described, of course we are 
not able to weigh our corn, out we re- 
serve in every field a certain number 
of eample shocks for testing the yield 
of each field, These shocks are husked 
and carefully weighed. This method 
of determining the yield might not be 
thoroughly satisfactory on a small 
scale, but on a large scale it is doubt- 
less good enough. Besides this method 
of computing the siz33 of the crop, the 
different fields are constantly estimated 
over and over again throughout the 
season, and are harvested by skillful 
men, whocan very closely estimete the 
yield at harvest time even without 
testing. 

The results of our experiment make 
it very clear that it is entirely unneces- 
sary that we should ever be a position 
where rough fodder or hay should be 
scarce and very dear. Within the last 
few years I have known farmers to the 
west of us to buy hay for spring work 
costing them $7 or $8a ton. The econ 
omy of this use of corn stalks applied 
to the entire area of several States is so 
enormous that it will doubtless be gen- 
erally applied, as has been predicted 
by those who have looked into the 


matter. 
oo 


A correspondent of THz PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER gives the following as a sure 
method of keeping onions from sprout. 
ing: Any time after the onions have 
been drawn and cured for say two 
months, take a sharp knife and remove 
the hard projection on the bottom that 
contains the roots. It may be better 
to excavate this hard substance slightly 


below a level, but care should be taken 
not to injure the surrounding parts. 


Cniene tite (neeted-ene nad pe 
w p in good condi on r 
Gnions not ao treated have ruined from 
sprouting. 
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ADVANTAGES OF FALL PLOWING 


The advantages of fall plowing over 
the same operation in the spring are 
dwelt upon by Prof. H. Snyder of the 
College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

Fall plowing keeps the humus and 
nitrogen of the soil in better condition 
than latespring plowing. Nitrification 
goes on in the soil until quite late in 
the fall, and in the South the process 
goes on the entire year. The change is 
most rapid near the surface, where 
there is plenty of cxygen from the air. 
In early fall plowing the available ni- 
trogen formed from the humus is near 
the surface, where it docs the sprout- 
ing seeds and the young crops the most 
good. With late spring plowing, this 
available nitrogen is brought to the 
surface. 

In old soils the process of nitrifica- 
tion does not go on rapidly encugh to 
furnish available nitrogen to the crop. 
In a rew soil the process of nitrifica- 
tion is liable to goon toorapidly. Daep 
plowing and thorough cultivation aid 
in nitrification. Hence the longer the 
soil is cultivated, the deeper and more 
thorough must be its preparation. 
Plowing must be done at the right 
time, preferably in the fall, so as not 
to interfere with the next year’s water 
supply. The application of lime and 
wood ashes aids in the reduction of 
nitrogen of humus to available forms, 
and prevents the formation of sour 
mold. Good drainage is also necessary 
to nitrification in the soil. In water- 
logged soils the humus does not decom- 
pose nominally, but peat is produced 
on account of the absence of oxygen. 
We thus see that nitrification, although 
sometimes a serious source of loss, may 
be largely controlled by careful man- 


agement of the soil. 
-_——— e- 


WELL SAID. 


‘‘Wancy farmers,” or the owners of 
“fancy” stock are fre quently ridiculed, 
but it is due to their willingness to im- 
prove their stock and their persistency 
in adhering to their belief in something 
better than scrubs that the farmer is 
benefited. The man of capital goes on 
with his improvement of stock, and 
may suffer loss at first, but after awhile 
he begins to make profits, the farmer 
being lifted up with him, as the farm 
on which improved breeds are special- 
ties becomes a fountain source from 
which superior animals are distributed 
in all directions.—Market Basket. 


_ So oe 


TIMOTHY ON SANDY SOIL. 


Timothy grass is often sown on sandy 
soil, not because it isespecially adapted 
to it, but because sandy soil is not 
easily seeded with anything, and 
timothy, which can be sown late in 
summer and all through the fall, suc- 
ceeds rather better than the grasses 
and clovers sown inspring. All sandy 
soila are deficient in mineral plant 
food. Timothy does not require much, 
either of phosphate of potash, until its 
seeds begin to form. It does not re- 
quire one quarter as mush of these 
minerals or of lime as does clover, and 
as its roots run near the surface, it is 
manured chiefly by the ammonia gath- 
ered by falling rainsin their passage 
through the air. When once seeded 
with timothy, the grass will remain in 
sandy soil until it is starved out, and 
mosees take its place.—American Ag- 
riculturist. 


eh 0 0 
COTTON SEED WASTE. 


‘Cotton seed waste, which a genera- 
tion ago accumulated at the gin houses, 
filled up the streams, rotted in the 
fields, and became an irritating nuis- 
ance, isnow worth about thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year,” writes William 
George Jordan on ‘‘Wonders of the 
World’s Waste,” in the October Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘Every bale of cot- 
ton leaves a legacy of half a ton of 
seed, which, it is said, brings the plan- 
ter nearly as much as his cotton. The 
oil is used for finer grades of soap, as a 
substitute for lard, and is so near olive 
oil that an expert can hardily detect 
the difference. The hulls are fed to 
cattle, make an excellent fuel, are 
valuable as paper stovk, and when 
burned the ashes make a fertilizer 
which is most efficacious. It has re- 
cently been discovered that cotton seed 
oil, with addition of eighteen per cent, 
of crude India rubber, makes an imita- 
tion which cannot be distinguished 
from genuine rubber.” 


x» 0 0 ee 

It is thought that there will be very 
little frost-bitten tobacco in North 
Carolina this year. The hot weather 
caused it to mature rapidly and very 





little of it is now unfit for cutting. 
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Do you want your pa changed to 
another office t "State the one at which 


you have been getting it. 


" Our friends in writing tc any of 
our advertisers will favor us by men- 


tioning the fact that they saw the 
advertisement in TS PROGRESSIVE 
FaRKER. 


949" The date on your label tells you 
when your time is cut. 











“ Tam standing now just behind the’ 
surtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. When mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose govern- 


tia of the people, for the people, 
ment Ie poole’ —L. L. Polk, duly 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Will some one give us the address of 
Lane, of Alabama, President of the 
Cotton Growers’ Association? 

It is reported that there is a library 
of 50,000 volumes, in Western North 
Carolina owned by an ex professor in 
Harvard University. Reporte as to ite 
whereabouts are somewhat indefinite. 
Can’t the man that started the report 
tell us somethiag more of it? 

The Charlotte Observer called some 
paper “the organ of the disappointed 
office seekers.” The Fayetteville Ob 
server and Caucasian both say ‘‘It 
meant me.” Hold on, brethren, the 
game is not worth thecandle. At any 
rate, to us it seems an empty honor. 

The catalogue of the Reliable Incu- 
bator and Brooder Co., Quincy, IIl., is 
out. Itis quite handsome. The num. 
ber of medals and premium ribbons re- 
ceived by the company, and the great 
number of letters of praise from poul 
trymen all over the courtry prove it 
beyond doubt, truly “‘reliable.” Get 
out of the old ruts by buying an incu- 
bator. Sve their ad. elsewhere, and 

write them. 

The Hayseeder has appeared. One 
copy reached us just at night, and we 
carried it to our place of abode for fear 
it would burn the office in our absence. 
After examining it, however, we 
brought it back to the office without 
increasing our policy in the fire insur. 
ance company. This is asad blow to 
us. We feared we would be unable to 
purchase any coal, this winter, but 
had hoped the Hayseeder would suffice. 
As itis not sufficiently hot, we shail 
have to ask subscribers to pay up 
Cold weather will son be here. 

This government was based on the 
idea of equality before the law, and no 
privileged classes. But the corpora- 
tions in their determination to govern 
the country, have created a privileged 
class. Big shippers, rich and influen- 
tial officeholders and pliant politicians 
ride free over the railroads, and have 
their freight, express matter and tele 
grams carried free, or at greatly re. 
duced rates. Thecost of doing is simply 
added to tke price charged others. 
Shall we enforce the law by aid of cf 
cials who help violate it? 

Rev. Dr. Kingsbury says several 
reputable Populists of this State have 
suffered a change of heart and gone 
over to the Democrats. It appears to 
us that the learned Doctor might get 
out his Gatling guo and capture one 
of these ‘‘critters.” There is some 

vacant space in the State Museum, and 
such a curiosity would bea great at- 
traction. If the Doctor will capture a 
specimen, have him hermetically 
sealed up, marked “right side up with 
care” and shipped to Secretary John 
Nichols, it might be the means of bring- 
ing many people to the Fair next 
week. We've heard of these critters 
before, but they seem as hard to cap- 


DO NOT SUPPRESS NAMES. 


The News and Observer has for years 
opposed free passes. This much can 
be said to its credit. Recently Judge 
Robinson charged the Wake county 
grand jury that the law plainly forbade 
this discrimination. The grand jury, 
it is said, made a lot of presentments, 
specifying the names of many “big 
bugs” who have been riding free. So 
licitor Pou put cff drawing indictments 
till next term, and the grand jury 
could go no further. The names of 
many of these recipients of free passes 
are known. The News and Oodserver 
promptly published that Gov. Russell 
had ridden on free passes, but it did 
not give the numerous names of promi 

nent persons in its own party, and 
personal friends, whom, by the same 
presentment, are named as recipients 
of passes. We are told that U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney OC. B. Aycock, Solicitor 
Pou, and many other prominent Demo 
crats have been ‘‘toting” free passes 
regularly. Mr. Aycock as U. 8. Dis- 
trict Attorney, is paid $6,000 per year 
to prosecute violators of the Federal 
laws, but he has failed to prosecute 
any corporation engaged in violation 
of that clause of the law, so far as we 
have heard. Same can be said of Mr. 
Pou. The News and Observer did not 
mention that when Sslicitor Pou found 
that his name was on thelist he walked 
over to Col. Andrews’ cffise and sur- 
rendered his free pass to Private Sec- 
retary Miller. Perhaps it had not 
heard this. 

For over 30 years, itis said, Gen. 
Matt W. Ransom has not paid a cent 
of fare on any North Carolina railroad. 
He simply let the cost of his free rid 

ing be added to the price of the tickets 
of other folks. For ten years, since 
the Act of Congress made free passes 
illegal, he rodo free from Garysburg to 
Washington, It is even said that in 
his frequent trips to and from Mexico, 
(for he spent half of his time at home) 
he took nothing from his $20,000 salary 
as Minister to Mexico for travelling ex 

penses. Though he totally disregarded 
both State and National laws, no U. 8S. 
District Attorney or State court solici- 
tor ever attempted to enforce the law 
in his case. Perhaps the News and 
Observer knew nothing of this. 

There are others who ride on mileage 
books given them without any consid 

eration whatever in return. A certain 
Superior Court Judge is said to ride on 
a ‘‘verbal pass.” Ashamed to be caught 
with a pass, he has gotten the railroad 
president to tell conductors to pase 
him and he tells everybody that he 
has no pass. These evasions are no 
good, are simply contemptible. A 
judge or any other cfficial who rides 
on a ‘‘verbal” or actual pass, can give 
nothing in exchange except his influ 

ence or, worse still, his judicial power, 
to the railroad in exvhange for the 
same. 

As long as the ‘‘big bugs,” big poli- 
ticians and big shippers ride free and 
have the cost of their riding added to 
the tickets of other people, they will 
‘think 3} cents fares cheap enough. 
But when they are made to pay like 
other people they will find that it is 
very high fare. The ‘‘big bugs” and 
the big corporations must obey the 
law. The way to get uniform low 
rates is to make all pay alike. Stop 
the free pass business and the “big 
bugs” will soon j>in in the general de 


mand for low rates. 
ee 


Alamance Fair commences to day 
(Tuesday) and continues until Satur. 
day. We acknowledge receipt of an 
invitation to attend it, but will be un- 
able to do so. 


RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS VIO- 
LATE THE LAW. 


Notwithstanding that both the 
National law since 1888 and the State 
law since 1891 have made free passes il- 
legal, and the Inter State Commerce 
Commission has again and again go de- 
cided, Maj. J.W. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Railroad Commission, has, it is said, 
ridden free by these illegal favors of 
the railroads. No wonder he has never 
thonght railroad fare toohigh. His 
fare has been low enough. He could 
have no sympathy with those who have 
to pay and found the price too high. 
There have been some of the Commis- 
sioners from time to time, who would 
not take free passes. The grand juries 
in the several counties along the lines 
of the railways can find out which ones 
have used passes and which have not, 
if they will do their duty. 


_—— +o oe 


FERTILIZERS IN OUR STATE, 


The sales of fertilizer tax tags by the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
past six years have been as follows: 


REBAR ARI OAR ar 104 178 12 tons 
SOR sis. Enc inenkicn 145 46668 ‘ 
TR ee 131 243 48 
EERE 111,208 04 ‘ 
| NARAAARA AR Ae 187 42968 ‘ 
1897 (todate)....... 203,097.92 ** 


Total 5 y’rs 10 mos. .882,623,92 tons 
The average for the last two months 
of 1895-6 was 9,957.50 tons, add this to 
the sales for the ten months of this 





ture as an ordinary ghost. 


213,584 42 tons for this year. Counting 
the cost at a bale of cotton to the ton 
and you can see what a figure fertilizer 
accounts will cut in this year’s crop. 
Let’s look at the figures again, aver- 
aging the next two months to fill out 
this year, we have: 7 
Sales, 1892-3-4 380,888 28 
“© 1895 6-7 511 693 16 
and you have a total... .892,581,44 
or subtracting first three years from 
the second three we find an increase 
in sales of the second over the first of 
130,804,88 tons, which is more than 34 
per cent. 
These figures will be studied by fer 
tilizor dealers. Taey will profit by 
them. Cannot our farmers get a lesson 


from them, alsc? 


“IRRELEVANT.” 


Judge Robinson said some very 
shocking thiags at Wake Superior 
Court. For instance, in his charge to 
the grand jury, he said: 

“If you found your Judge coming to 
his court on a free pass it would be 
your duty to present the man whogave 
it tohim. It would be the duty of the 
legislature to impeach the Judge If 
the railroads can afford to give me a 
free pass they can afford to sell other 
people their tickets cheaper. Tae rail- 
roads might as well transport the jury 
here to sit in judgment on their casses.” 
This was sharp, pointed. Of course 
it was “irrelevant” if not positively 
“unconstitutional.” But at any rate 
the grand jury acted apon the charge 
and prominent ¢ fficers of the Southern 
Railway and Seaboard Air Line will 
have to appear at January term of 
court to answer the charge of having 
given free passes. 

Basing the first time such present- 
ments have been mado, a great sonsa 

tion was created. Prominent State 
cffizials will appear as witnesses, And 


the end is not yet. 
—__ <9 + 


A GOOD SHOWING. 


The list of cotton and woolen mills 
in this State, given in last week’s issue, 
is a@ very good showing for our 
State, and in considering it, the bulle 
tin predicts that the day is not far dis 
tant when North Carolina will be able 
to spin and weave every pound of cot 
ton it raises. 

In conncciion with this, the follow- 
ing facts may prove interesting: The 
bulletin says ‘‘the total number of cot 
ton spindles is 1,059,979. From the best 
information we can get, they can spin 
daily into No. 20 yarn 529,989 pourds, 
or one half pound of raw cotton for 
each spindle, or altogether 1,111, 
bales of 477 pounds each; or during 
the year of 300 days, 323,326 bales, 
lacking 2,935 bales of being as much as 
was produced in North Carolina in 
1889, that year producing 836,261 bales. 
et ee 


CUBAN AFFAIRS, 


It seems that the Conservatives have 
won in Spain and the result will bea 
new cabinet, known as the Legasta 
Cabinet. This probably means that 
Weyler will be forced toresign as com- 
mander of the Spanish army and that 
more concilatory tactics wi!l bs adopted 
towards the Cuban insurgents. 

All this means that Spain has given 
given up the idea of whipping the 
Cubans in the usual way and will try 
to compromise matters. It is given 
out by the authorities at Washington 
that this government is very well 
pleased with all this and it is thought 
that the war can be ended without dis- 
turbing the friendly relations between 
this country and Spain. 

This is news from the Spanish side. 
But it is by no means certain that the 
Cuban patriots will accept overtures. 
They are as strong as ever, if not 
stronger, and can carry on the war at 
the present rate for an indefinite period. 
It is hardly probable that they will 
consent to anything short of complete 
indepence. If they do it will be a fool 


ish procedure. 
me eee 


CROPS. 

Reports of crop conditions published 
in American Agriculturist of Oct. 9h, 
are not very eucouraging. For in- 
stance take the one from Georgia: 

“If there is a bluer set of farmers in 
the United States than this county 
holds, our hearis go out tothem. No 
corn crop to speak of, cotton mostly 
dead in the fields, cotton pickers hard 
to find and only to be had at 1}c per lb 
(ginned cotton), psa crop not good, 
sweet potatoes ditto, and, to crown it 
all, cotton—our only money crop— 
bringing almost nothing. Sugar cane 
and ground peas are the only crops 
that are even fairly good. Bad seasons 
and inefficient help did it—except what 
congress is responsible for in failing to 
put an import duty on cotton.” : 

And here is from Mississippi: 
™ “The drouth continues all; vegetation 
is drying up. The cotton crop is surely 
a short one, and all fall crops area 
failure. There will be some sweet po- 
tatoes where planted early, but tur- 
nipe and all garden truck are dried up 











year to date, and it will show a sale of 


and ruined,” 


THE DECADENCE OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL FAIR ANDITS 
CAUSES. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of the 
6th inst., has something to say con- 
cering the decadence of the New Eag- 
land county fair. Among other things 
the Advertiser says: 

“The vote passed by the directors of 
the corporation to sell the grounds of 
the Worchester Co. Agricultural So- 
ciety in consequence of the constantly 
repeated deficit following each annual 
exhibition has brought into general 
prominence a fact long known to those 
in a position to be bast informed on 
the subject; namely, that the old- 
fashioned New Eagland county fair 
does not ‘‘pay.” It did once, but it 
does no longer. 

“Even the various and dubious ex 
pedients to which resort is had in order 
to draw acrowd are more often than 
not inadc quate to accomplish the de- 
sired end. It may be, asis asserted by 
way of justification, that more people 
than care for the legitimate attractions 
come to witness the horse racing, the 
balloon ascension, and perhaps the per- 
formance of a marriage ceremony on 
the grand stand between the young 
lady who has received a majority of 
the votes—at 10 cents a vote—for ‘‘the 
prettiest girl” and the young man who 
hustled the hardest to get the votes for 
her. 

‘Possibly these last-named attrac 
tions bring more gate money than do 
the farm stock, the agricultural ma 
chinery, the dairy products, the 
fruits, the patch work bedquilts and 
other such article asin former times 
were supposed to be the chief features 
of agricultural fairs. But even so, it 
appears to be increasingly the expori- 
ence of the management that there is a 
balanca on the wrong side of the ledger 
when all accounts are audited. 

“The question which is confronting 
New England farmers is whether to ac 
cept the seemingly inevitable and let 
this old and cherished institution go by 
the board, or endeavor to devise some 
new and legitimate attractions that 
will be suffi sient to make the financial 
ends meet. 

“Nor is this all. The opinion is gain 
ing strength with the best elemants in 
rural communities that even when the 
so called agricultural fairs are made to 
pay eXpenses by a somewhat reckless 
resort to doubiful catch penny schemes, 
the success is purchased at too dear a 
price. It is felt that what the com 
munity gains from the encouragement 
of rural industries, from new ideas, 
zew knowledge, healthy social stim- 
ulus and ;wholesome recreation is not 
enough to compensate for the lowering 
of the moral tone, for the loss of self 
respect cons q 1ent upon successful re 
sorts to schemes of which the manage- 
ment cannot possibly help being more 
or less ashamed,” 

Concerning this last paragraph it is 
edifying to ponder for awhile over the 
advantages of having a good Christian 
Board of Aldermen to counteract (?) 
the evil tendencies of anything im- 
moral in the fair, by keeping bar- 
rooms open all night! How thankful 
we should be that we have such a 
board ! 


a oe 
MORE ITEMS FROM THE ABODE 
OF THE POOR, 





The Times is a live, hustling little 
daily in the Capitol City, one month 
old. It bids fair to be a success. The 
Graham Tribune is a new candidate 
for public favor, from Alamance 
county. The Danbury News Reporter 
has changed hands, but continues 
‘*Pepper” y yet. Toe Morganton Her 
ald no longer has a Cobb, but you may 
still ‘‘Count” on it and the Carthage 
Blade, which though edited by a Foote, 
was not at the foot of the class, is now 
in charge of a Campbell. Yet it is de- 
cidedly better for a paper to have a 
Campbell on its hands than for the 
paper to be an ‘‘elephant” on some one 
else’s hands. To all these brethren we 
extend the right hand of fellowship, 
and wish them all the success that can 
possibly come to a quill driver. 
_ i OS oe 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AHEAD AGAIN, 


We have not forgotten a certain old 
proverb about horn blowing, but it ia 
also true that in the newspaper world 
everyone blows his own horn, and we 
are, therefore compelled by circum- 
stances to take a little ‘‘toot” for our- 
selves occasionally. The Caucasian of 
last. week says: 

‘Judge Robinson in his charge to the 
Grand Jury at Raleigh last week, 
charged that free passes were unlaw- 
ful under the railroad commission law, 
and that any railrcad violating this 
law should be indicted. We congrat- 
ulate Judge Robinson. He is the first 
Judge who has done this, The Cau. 
casian called attention to this matter 
in its last issue and asked why the Su- 
perior Court judges did not charge the 
Grand Jury. * * The Caucasian’s fight 
for reform along this line is gaining 
ground.” 





l 








The Caucasian in saying ‘‘The Caucas- 


ian’s fight” overlooked tha fact that 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER'’S editorial 
on ‘‘Granting Free Passes Indictable,” 
appeared on the day before Judge Rob- 
inson’s celebrated charge was given, 
and it was not until the day after the 
charge was given that the Caucasian’s 
editorial of the same nature appeared. 

So far as we know, not a paper in ail 
North Carolina had called attention to 
the duty of Judges in regard to this 
violation of law until the appearance 
of our editorial. If any paper will es 
tablish such a claim, we will no longer 
contend that we fired the firat gun of 
this great legal battle. Until this is 
done, we think that if any one paper 
can call this contest its fight that paper 
is THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer. This is 
said merely as a correction for we ad- 
mire the Caucasian’s noble stand on 


this queation. 
a meth to ee 


VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY IN THE STATE. 


The State Board of Tax Equalization 
has completed the summary of the re- 
turos of property values, as follows: 
Number of acres of land 27,763 853, 
value $110 463 977; town lots 82 998, 
value $44,886, 685; horses; horses 172, 
708, value $5 547,920; mules 129 052, 
value $4786 976; cattle 594 332, value 
€4,175.556; hogs 1,280,149, value $1,- 
582,876; sheep 334 289, value $317,496; 
bicycles 5 822, vaiue $128,561; unenu- 
merated property $58 755,100; bank 
stock $2,739 846; foreign building and 
loan stock $146 201; State building and 
loan stock $134,108; dogs $3,184; total 
$234,143 594. 

Weare informed that Mecklenburg 
county failed to report any bank stock 
while last year it reported $468,000. 


OUR FARM ARTICLES. 


Keep your eye ou our agricultural 
columzs. We will make this to your 
interest. Among our recent contribut- 
ors on agricultural topics have been 
Prof. Frank E. E nery, a talented 
writer connected with the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; J. Van Lind 
ley, the famous proprietor of the 
equally famous Pomona Nurseries; B. 
F. White, of Alamance county ; Dr. D. 
Reid Parker; O. K. McQuarrie, of 
Florida; G. H. Turner, of Mississippi; 
Bryan Tyson; George Quinn, of Ten- 
nessee; and our writers on dairy sub- 
jects, F'. W. Mosely, E. R. Towle, and 
E. L. Vincent. We think farmers will 
also be interested in our Weekly Di- 
gest of agricultural bulletins, prepared 
by Mr. J. Linn Ladd and condensed 
for our readers. We have another 
treat in store for all interested in dairy- 
ing. By special arrangement, we will 
reproduce a series of articles on ‘‘One 
Hundred Hints in Dairying,” by the 
late Col. T. D. Curtis. These will give 
the very quintessence of dairy litera 
ture, and we are assured by Mr. Mosely, 
who is collecting them, that they alone 
will be worth the price of the paper a 


year. 
———~<9 +2 


GOES FOR OUR ALDERMEN. 

The Truckers and Planters’ Journal 
of Chadbourn, N. O., is out on the war 
path, and writes up Raleigh aldermen 
in this style: 

“If you have a low down job to be 
done, take it toa board of aldermen. 
The city of Raleigh sees fit to throw 
open its saloons the night through, dur 
ing State Fair week, as a compliment, 
we suppose to the farmers of the State. 
As a matter of fact, it is a gross insult 
to the fair management to have in- 
creased the means of debauchery to 
the lawless, the rag-tag and bob tail, 
which are always -such as nuisance 
about fair grounds. The city had done 
better to call in its hel!—hounds and 
cloge its devil—-dens during fair week.” 

Perhaps the Journal is right. 

tt 0-0 
POPULIST STRENGTA IN “LONE 
STAR” REGIONS. 

Speaking of the strength of the Peo 
ple’s Party in Texas, the Southern Mer- 
cury has this to say: 

“The experiment of running a 
straight People’s Party ticket on a 
straight Populist platform has been 
tried many times; notably in Texas, 
and always with the same result—a 
great increase in, the strength of the 
party. In 1892°the people's party in 
Texas polled 108,000; in 1894, 160,000; 
in 1896, 239,000 a clear gain of 131,000 
votes inside of four years. The Mer- 
cury realizes that Texas Populists are 
accused by fusionists and their allies 
of fusing with the R >publicans in 1896, 
but the official rccord of the people's 
party in Texas completely refutes this 
charge.” 





HIS GOOD SUBSCRIBERS. 


This is the way a Georgia editor 
sends good subscribers to heaven: 
Ended—life’s story 
(For life is but vapor). 
His soul is in glory. 
He paid for his paper. 
Subscribe now and avoid the obituary 


Honor to whom honor is due. 'rush.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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COTTON AND GUANO, 
The farmers of North Ca 


rolina h, 
already purchased this year Neen 
tons of fertil’zors. The average oman 


crop of the State for the 
years, as per Latham, Ale 
Co., was 443,000 bales. We are j 
formed by ‘“‘the bulletin of the De a 
ment of Agriculture, that the ental : 
now running in the State could, if i 
to their full Capacity, work 333 - 
bales, and Latham, Alexander & 
put the actual consumption in North 
Carolina last year at 258 993 bales 

Now supposing—and every tartee 
knows exactly—that the fertilizers Cost 
upon an average at the rate of one bale 
of cotton per ton. Then from the aver. 
age product deduct home or State con. 
sumption, and we have but 184 077 
bales left to bring cash into the State 
with which to meet the accounts for 
the 203,098 tons of fertilizers, I; Will take’ 
every dollar of this to pay for fertil. 
izers brought into the State, and stil 
lack 19,021 bales meeting the bills, 
Hence the only real advantage to the 
State at large derived from the cotton 
crop comes, it seems directly through 
those who are engaged in manufactur. 
ing and sending out the finished in. 
stead of the raw material. 


————s +o oe 
HOW DAREST THOU? 


Past four 
Xander & 


Concerning some sresking Thirg 
party man, Our Home, Mershville, hag 
this to say: 

“Some sneaking Pop has intimated 
that the poorold worn out land that wag 
rented for a State farm in Anson coun. 
ty was selected to give ‘relief’ to certain 
Democratic patriote(?) who didn’t care 
to cultivate the land themselves, And 
now comes & Populist State paper with 
the information that the rent paid for 
this farm is four times what i: is worth, 
Aren’t these Pops mighty mean folkg 
to be talking about ‘unterrified Demo. 
crats’ in such a manner?” 


——> +e 
A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


The Tennessee Baptist and Reflector 
prophesies that the reduction in the 
price of the Biblical Recorder to $1.59 
will ruin that paper. Now, we rise to 
inquire: If the Recorder, with every 
Baptist minister in North Carolina ag 
agent, cannot live at the subscription 
price of $1.50 per year, how can Tur 
PROGRESSIVE FaRMER—a larger paper 
—afford to be sold at $1 per year, unleas 
we have the assistance of all our sub- 
scribers? 


PRESS CLIPPINGS, 





Redeeming one kind of money with 
another kind of money is like redeem- 
ing one pledge by making another 
pledge.—Woodbury Messenger. 





If McKinley brought up the price of 
wheat, bacon and other commoditie 
we must buy, is he not equally respon 
sible for the low price of cotton the 
principle commodity we have to sell! 
Alliance Farmer (L3.) 


_——-— se oo 


WATERI_WATER! 


Are our citizens aware that the wells 
in this town are at the lowest ebb for 
years, and that a fire would sweep the 
town without opposition save from the 
chemical extinguishers? And wate 
even to supply these for a 2 hours fight 
would be hard to get. The laundry 
work for our people has to be done at 
the creeks near town, and drinking and 
cooking water is at a premium. Water 
for all building purposes is now hauled 
in barrels—a terrible travesty 00 
splendidly watered mountain country. 
—Brevard News. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. 





We want correspondents for TE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. Weendoree the 
following, which is clipped from an ¢t 
change: 

“There are at least ten farmers ang 
farmers’ wives that can write usef 
and interesting articles for publicatio 
in agricultural papers, to every ° 
that tries it.” ; 

Write us on Alliance matters, if you 
are an Allianceman. Tell what it! 
doing in your section. Or give us your 
views on the political situation. 
shall be glad to hear from you. Thet 
too, weare endeavoring to bring ™ 
agricultural department nearer °™ 
ideal. Can’t you help us on that! Gi 
our readers the benefit of your perso? 
experience and observation on ™® 
matters. We also have a Obrist 
Life column, and our fifth page #8 ° 
yoted to jokes, bite of humor, storl® 
etc. Perhaps you can assist us 
making these interesting. If go, let uw 
hear from you. Our ‘Young Folks 
column is open to the children of ov 
State. Put some spice in that. 

News items are always acceptable 
If anything unusual is happening ; 
your neighborhood, tell the world ot 
through our columns. Io short, 8 
the world the benefit of your id¢ 
Don’t hide your light under @ b . 

Even if you can’t get your poe 
actly as you want them, 8° 
along. If any corrections are 
sary, we can make them before 











letter is published. 
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Prese—Drops 9 Turpentine 
ry vos a from the Ea: .— Clusters 
wi 6 pes and Tobacco Stems from the 
” Srey stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Peynest from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


Record says the eleventh baby 


= eensboro family has been named 


ina Gr 

“ inis.” 

ih purses will be given at the 
Rocky Mount fair aggregating $4000 
this year: 


p. H. McHachern has discovered a 

iq mine on his plantation at Mt. 
Piessant, Cabarrus county. 

Counterfeiters are giving the public 
gnd the officials much trouble in the 
Charlotte and Salisbury sections. 

A Dunn Harnett county man gath- 
ered 172 pods from one peavine, the 
single pea planted yielding 2064 peas. 

In the criminal court of Halifax 
qunty there are 118 cases on the 
docket, most of them against negroes. 

The construction of an electric rail 
way from Wilkesboro to Taylorsville, 
a distance of 20 miles, is now being 
agitated. 

The Southern Cotton Spinners’ 4s 
gciation has issued a circular to the 
cotton mills advising them to Keep 
down production. 

Watauga Democrat: We never saw 
a better peach and apple crop in Wa- 
tauga. The crop of both is immense 
and much of it is being dried and very 
little distilled into brandy. 

Warrenton Record: It seems to be 
geettled fact that Mr. C. B. Williams 
gnd family will move to Utah this win- 
ter, where they will be with more con 
genial spirits in their Mormon faith. 

John Laws of Hillsboro is now serv. 
ing his twenty third term as register 
of deeds in Orange county. His father 
was clerk of the court for forty years 
and his son treasurer for twelve years. 

Eikin Times: A Cool Spring item 
says: Uncle Thomas Snow who is71 
years old has worked nine successive 
weeks in tobacco and not lost a day, in 
cutting tobacco he held sticks for two 
cutters. 

Christian Sun: Mrs. William Watts, 
Auburn, N. C., was bitten by a spider 
last week, and has been confined to her 
bed for several days from its poisonous 
eficc's.5 We trust that she may soon 
be out again. 

Washington Messenger: A _ bear 
weighing 315 pounds was killed about 

six miles from town Saturday after- 
noon last. The hunters from that sec- 
tionsay the animal was the largest they 
have ever seen. 

Lenoir Visitor: There is a walnut 
tree near Lower Creek church that 
meacures sixty feet from tip to tip of 
thelimbs, and six feet ten inches in 
circumference one foot from the 
ground. It was planted in 1873. 

Fayetteville Observer: Work has 

begun on the foundation for a large ad- 
dition to Hope Mills cotton factory, 
number one. A large number of new 
looms will be put in. The two mills at 
Hope Millis have abundant orders. 

Burnsville Eagle: Messrs. Bright 
and Martin will leave Tuesday for Ten- 
lessee with another drove of catile 
bought in the county. They tell us 
they have lefts between $7,000 and $10,- 
000 in Yancey and Madison counties. 

Marion Messenger: Ben Wilson of 
Yancey county, a veteran wagoner, 
Came over on Wednesday. He is a 
brother of Big Tom Wilson, who found 
the body of Prof. Elisha Mitchell in a 
Pool on Mitchell’s Peak in June, 1857. 

Fayetteville Observer: United States 
Commissioner E. P. Powers committed 
 j,il yesterday evening Charles King, 
charged with embezz'ing and secreting 
letters from Manchester postoffice last 
pe. He will be tried next Wednes- 

y. 

The “Rolling Exposition,”or ‘‘North 

olina on Wheels,” the $10,000 car 
Which contains North Carolina's re- 
Sources in miniature, will be at Ral- 

tigh during the State fair. Then it 
Will begin its long tour through twen 
ty five States. 

Mr. Daniel Miller, who lives just 
‘cross the Wilkes line, and who has 

D quite sick of fever, is convales 

tent. He 8 years of age, has 31 chil- 
= and 99 grand children, and says 
md —— to live to see his 100th grand 
- Jcffsrson Times. 
acailisbary Sun: Dr. John Whitehead 
vel . J. W. Long have associated 
ing tte for the purpose of practic 
dan —— and surgery. They have 
ap rmined to erect a sanatorium 
© treatment of surgical and non. 
nate medical cases. 
urusvi . 
hight at he a - eter 
ack’s creek abo a igh so sige 
wD, wh ut elg t miles north of 
a » WA6re several parties were gath- 
at @ “bean stringing,” Jonathan 

Onett shot and instantly killed Nora 
. 4 Bennett was under the influence 

‘dior, Bennett made his escape. 

® Ray girl is @ sister to Will Ray 
° was killed on South Toe river 
® Months ago, 


Henderson Gold Leaf: Tobacco is 
selling well, This is especially true of 
the commoner grades. Just why they 
should bring better prices in proportion 
to quality is one of the things that we 
sometimes see but do not always un- 
derstand. 

Greenville Refisctor: A bad fight 
occured near Five Points, this after 
noon, between Chas. Braxton, white, 
and Tom Webb, colored. Braxton cut 
Webb with a knife and Webb struck 
Brexton over the head with an axe 
handle. The latter was badly hurt. 
Fayetteville Observer: Three well 
known Fayetteville gentlemen went 
deer hunting this morning. At noona 
telegram was received from Manches 
ter stating that one of these gentlemen, 
@ popular railroad official, had killed 
one of Mr. John Clark’s mules, mistak- 
in it for a deer. 

Charlotte Observer: Mr. George R. 
Anderson, a brother of Messrs, D. H. 
and M. P. Anderson, of this city, was 
here yesterday and left in the after 
noon for Statesville. He has been 
traveling in Alabamaand Georgia, and 
reports everything dead, in a business 
way, south of Atlanta. 

Statesville Landmark: R<cv. R. E. 
Sherrill, an aged Presbyterian minis- 
ter and a native of Catawba county, 
died a few days ago at his home at 
Haskell, Texas. Mr. Sherrill was edu. 
cated at Davidson College and at the 
time of his death was the oldest living 
graduate of that college. 

Hillsboro Observer: The Eao Cot- 
ton mill has only been in full operation 
about one month, yet the demand for 
the goods manufactured by this mill, 
cotton yarns and warps, has so in 
creased that the proprietors are now 
making preparations to work double 
force and to run night and day. 

The Raleigh News and Observer says 
“About three yards of black ladies’ 
dress goods has recently been picked 
up in a walk in the capitol square.” 
Dress goods must ba plentiful with the 
black ladies of the capital city for 
them to be leaving such large pieces 
lying around.—Greenville Refl3cor. 

Greens boro Telegram: Judge Sut- 
ton ordered a case against a negro 
charged with larceny dismissed at 
Scotland Neck, on the ground of in 
sufficient evidence, and was hissed by 
the people in the court room. He or- 
dered the sheriff to bring the hissers 
before him, but they could not be 
found. 

Lincoln Journal: Philip A. ~ Reep 
writes us that Mr. Wm A. Holly, the 
enterprising Reepsville merchant, ship 
ped 180 bushels of peach seed to a Bal- 
timore firm last week. The buying and 
ehipping of peach seed is becoming an 
important industry. The kernel of the 
peach seed is used in the manufacture 
of pruasic acid. 

Greensboro Record: Clarence Bo- 
gart has an electric contrivance rigged 
up in his cravat, with a wire leading 
to his pocket, on the end of which isa 
button. Let a bold bad man tackle 
Clarence on the highway, and he 
merely touches th button, the electric 
light blazes up in his shirt front and 
the robber skeedaddles. 

eensboro Record: James Smith, 
of [the Rsvenue Department at this 
plaice, got into trouble Sunday up in 
Stq@kes county, and to protect himself 
says he had to shoot a man named 
Be¢@kner. Tae ball hit the man in the 
ba¢k of the head, but fortunately 
glajaced around coming out near the 
ey@, and doing no serious damage. 

ilkesboro Chronicle: On Saturday 
night a week agoa man by the name 
of Taylor was killed by Nathan Miller, 
on |Horse creek, in Ashe county. Tay- 
lor }had been fighting Miller’s son, had 
stapbed him and started to run, when 
thefold man threw a rock which struck 
Taylor on the head, and he lived only 
abgut hours. Miller was placed in 
Jefferson jail Tuesday. 

@helby Aurora: There is now no 
dowibt about the early completion of 
the railroad from Shelby to Bristol, 
Tenn. J. Shirley Smith of our town 
been instructed, by the Washing. 
tom City parties, to getsubscriptions to 
tha capital stock of the railroad in the 
of croesties, timber, land, or cash, 
Thgse subscriptions to be paid when 
is completed. 

Some weeks ago there was a serious 
wreck on the North Oarolina Lumber 
company’s railroad at Tillery. Engin- 
eer W.A. Barber had his arm badly 
crushed. He received other injuries 
from which he thinks he is perman- 
ently injured Recently he entered 
suit against the company for $29,000 
damages. His counsel are Mesers. W. 
H. Day and David Bell. 

We are reliably informed that there 
formerly lived a man in this county 
(he lives in another county now) who 
gathered up the nest of wasps and 
having poured them full of molasses or 
syrup, carried it toa village and sold 
combination for honey. It was not ex 
actly a ‘‘sugar coated pill,” but rather 
a ‘‘molasses filling” of natures own 













Asheville Citizen: Mrs. Joseph Har- 
din, who resides at 36 Pine street, 
about 10 o’clock last Tuesday night 
took the contents of two one ounce bot- 
tles of laudannm with suicidal intent. 
Inability to agree with a member of 
the family is given as the cause. Mrs. 
Hardin admits that it was her inten 
tion to take her life. Dr. Eug. B 
Glenn gave medical attention and the 
young woman is out of danger. 

Concord Standard: Mr. D. H. Mc 
Eachern, of Mt. Pieasant, was in the 
city to day and reports having discov 
ered that he was in possession of a 
Kiondike all of his own on his old 
plantation, known as the John Fisher 
place, on Little Cold Water, four miles 
east of this place. Mr. McKachern 
says that there are two veins on the 
property, and that the ore taken there 
from is paying him $2 per bushel. 
Greensboro R3cord: Things keep 
“evoluting.” This morning a gentle 
man dropped into this office witha 
tiny little chicken, which he said saw 
the light of day without ever seeing 
the inside of an egg, so far as can be 
judged. Mrs. John Ottenburg killed a 
chicken yesterday and was preparing 
it for dinner, when she ran across three 
young chickens, one of which was 
fully matured, but with no egg or even 
shell near. 

Rollins correspondence Morganton 
Herald: The evangelist, Mr. Perry, 
conducted a two weeks’ meeting at 
Cld Rain Hill which close ten days 
ago. Iam told heclaims 144 conver- 
sions, of which a good number were 
converts to sanctification, and some- 
thing like 35 accessions to the church. 
Mr. Perry isa beliver in sanctification 
and divine healing, and our psople fell 
prostrate, as it were, in sackcloth and 
ashes, 

Greensboro Record: W. B Farrar 
has just made and perfected a most 
valuable contrivance—a self locking 
padicck of the combination variety. It 
has three cylinders, or rather one long 
cylinder divided up into three, by 
means of which an almost innumerable 
number of combinations can be eff acted. 
Its workings are similar to those on a 
safe, with marked lines, figures, etc. 
It is practical, can be made for a song 
and it looks like it would soon super 
sede all the old style locks. 

Raleigh News and O server: This 
has been a week of big sales of tobacco 
at Louisburg, and the prices have been 
quite satisfactory. Cotton, also, is 
moving freely and is of splendid quali- 
ty ‘and by reasonof the dry weather 
very little trash. The crop in this sec- 
tion will be at least one fourth less 
than was expected on August 1st. The 
dispensary has jist closed its first 
quarter's business, and shows a net 
profit of nearly $600. The profit is di- 
vided between the town, the general 
c3unty fund and the school fund. 


Weake county has, almost within 
hailing distancne of the capitol, some 
of the slickest moonshiners that ever 
watched a atill. A few nights ago 
Frank Szott, a Raleigh colored driver, 
carried a couple of revenue cfficers cut 
to Now Light township. They left 
him alone with the carriage while they 


jwent out to make the raid. While 


te were gone the moonshiners held 

t up, looted the carriage and made 
him drive back to Raleigh, leaving the 
officers to walk home. Four men und 
@ woman have been bound over at 
Frgnklinton for the above—interfering 
with a deputy collector and highway 
robbery in holding up the negro driver. 
—Exchange. 

Greensboro Record: There are bums 
anc deadbeats of all descriptions, and 
the various ways resorted to by these 
‘gentlemen of the road” to ‘‘pull” the 
people, are numerous. A fellow claim- 
ing to be a Junior is said to be ‘‘work- 
ing” the differen towns threughout the 
state where a council of this order has 
been instituted. He goes from place 
to place, gets: the names of the local 
couccil, and, having familiariz3d him- 
self with the signs, tokens, etc., 
peculiar to the order, has but little 
trouble in working his victims fora 
quarter or more, The members of the 
Junior Order American Mechanica 
throughout the estate, and Virginia as 
well (‘or he is heading that way), 
should keep a lookout for this impos 
tor. He is a deadbeat of the first 
water. 

Charlotte Observer: Abram Fore 
man, colored, aged 6 years, was shot 
and instantly killed yesterday at 1 
o’clock by his brother, Elijah, aged 10. 
The boys lived with their mother, on 
First street, between Mint and Gra 
ham. The woman was in the house 
and the boys were playing on the front 
porch with an old pistol, which was 
said not to be loaded. The mother— 
Mary Foreman—was startled to hear 
the report of a pistol in the front of the 
house, and simultaneously a cry from 
the younger boy. Rushing out to the 
porch she found Abram lying on the 


floor, in the throes of death, and Elijah 
standing by, the pistol in his hand. 
Abram had a bullet hole through his 
heart and died in a few minutes after 





sweetness.—Chatham Citizen. 


“A GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD | 
Brief Items Picked Up Here and There : 
From the Tropics to the Pole. 

A fine crop of peaches j ist ripening, ° 
is reported around Tallahasse, Fla. | 

There were sixteen suicides in and } 
around New York City in one day las: 
week, 

Forest fires in the Big Piney region 

of Wyoming have destroyed at leas: 

3,000,000 feet of timber. 

A report from Morris, Manitoba, 

says a prairie fire is raging there and 

a family of four persons perished in 

the flames. 

Charleston’s health authorities re- 

fused to accept a carload of cocoanuts 

from Mobile even after they had been 

fumigated. Cause, fear of yellow fever 

germs. 

PORTLAND, Me., Oct. 4—Ga2n. Neal 

Dow died of old age at his residence in 

this city, at three o’clock, Saturday 

afternooa, October 3. He had been 
gradually failing for months, but fora 
week or more the change was more 
rapid, indicating that his days were 
very few. 

Owing to the long continued drought 
in the vicinity of Osceola, Arkansas, 

wells and springs have gone entirely 
dry and the people are now compelled 
to buy water for drinking purposes. 
Waiter sells rapidly at 5 cents a quart, 
and the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply.—Ex. 

The State Journal from Chicago 
Junction says: ‘The prairie fire is 
still raging here. Over three thousand 
acres of farm land lie in waste. Many 
families have deserted their hcmes, 
leaving crops and stock to perish in the 
flames. The damage already done 
amounts to thousands of dollars.” 

On October 16sh Sam Jones will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
birth in a manner at once novel and 
original. Just fifty friends, one for 
each year of his life, will be invited to 
this birthday colebration, and the 
guests will come from every part of 
the United States, says Tom Watson’s 
Paper. 

There are now four candidates for 
Mayor of Greater New York: Seth 
Low, the citizans’ nominee, Benjamin 
F. Tracy, the candidate of the machine 
Reputlicans, Henry Georga, choice of 
free silver Democrats, and Robert A. 
Van Wyck, the regular Damocratic 
standard bearer, says a paper of Octo- 
ber 9ch. 

West Virginia has on hand an alto- 
gether unique sensation. The wife of 
Governor Atkinson, who was a Mrs. 
Camden, is on trial for forging her late 
husband’s name to certain receipts. 
Her husband, the chief magistrate of 
the commonwealth, is with her in the 
court room each day, and he declares 
if the j ry convicts her of the crime he 
will pard_n her at once.—News. 

There is a paper at Hot Springs 
named the Arkansas Thomas Cat. Its 
motto is ‘‘God help the rich; the poor 
can beg.” It declares that it isa paper 
‘of the people, for the people, to ba 
paid for by the people.” It advocates 
‘“‘one country, one flag and one wife at 
a time,” and declares that it is in favor 
of the elevation of horse thieves and 
public morals.— Hickory Mercury. 

The grand jury at Versailles, Indi- 
ana, having failed to return any indict 
ment asa result of the recent lynch- 
ing of five men at tha: place, Governor 
Mount has requested the Attorney- 
General of the Sate to go to Versailles 
and take charge of the investigation in 
person. The Governor said that he 
would confer with Judge New and 
have another grand jury convened at 
once, and that the inquiry would pro- 
ceed without delay.—American Agri- 
culturist. 

In a letter to American Agriculturist 
of Oct. 9th, Mr. I G, Freeman says: 
“If the people of the United States 
would invest in Federal, State, muni- 
cipal or railroad bonds instead of in 
whiskey, they would save $100,000, 000 
yearly now sent to Europe to pay in-. 
terest. If our people would travel at 
home and see more of our own coun 
try, another $100,000,000 would be in 
circulation here. We also pay foreign- 
ers $100,000,000 annually for ocean 
freights. Think of giving $300,000,000 
yearly. It is prosperity.” 

A bright idea struck a Providence, 
Rhode Island coal man to have a little 
innocent amusement, so he ‘gilded a 
big chunk of coal, labelled it ‘ta Kion- 
dike nugget, value $9,000,” put itin 
his show window and went home, 
counting on the fun he was going to 
have next day watching the people 
who came to get a look at the nugget. 
But he didn’t have the fun, for before 
morning some fellow who took a look 
also smashed his plate glass window 
and took the nugget. He didn’t see 
any fun in shelling out the cash that it 
took to replace the plate glass.— Ex. 
A Sebree, Ky., Dispatch says: On 
the popular theory that the pure- 
blooded African is immune from yellow 
fever, Dr. A. R. Jenkins, a Kentucky 





he was shot, 


Potash 


—— 
phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen, are the neces- 
sary ingredients of a 
complete fertilizer; Pot- 
ash being most import- 


ant, must not be stinted. Send for our books mentioned below. 


Fre 





An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 








Facts are stubborn things. 


specimens extant: — 


Fact No 3 —Autumn is here, 


From this we ree— 








eating.” 
| we go— 


ae dae! inca | 
Us very gocd in its way, but what the average advertiser wants new a davs is | 


FACTS! 


| 
| 
| 
Like Banquo’s ghost, they won’t | 
down. Below we give a few that are about as stubborn as any | 


Fact No 1.—North Carolina is a great State. 
Fact No 2 —Its chief occupation is farming. 


Faot No 4 —This is the season when CROPS ARE SOLD, and | 
therefore, the season when farmers have money. | 
Fact No. 5 —It is also the season when they buy most largely. 


Fact No 6 —THIS IS THE SEASON WHEN ADVERTISING | 
PaYS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
born) Now Advertisers want a paper that is read by buyers, | 
| and not this alone, but that one that is read by MOST buyers. | 

Now comes one hard fact—the most stubborn of the stubborn. | 

F t 1 { THE paper that has the largest circulation | 
éC 0. .l. in all that wide region between Rich | 
mond and Atlanta, the paper that is THE ONE great AGRI. | 

CULTU RAL and home paper in North Carolina, the paver that | 

with 30 000 circulation achieved the title of ‘‘THE North Caro | 
_ lina paper,” and has ever since been known by it, ISB— 


The Progressive Farner 


HSwaleigehn, IN. Cc. 


The next fact (No. 8) is, ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the | 
Lot those who have eaten teli of its sweetness. 





(This fact is especialiy stub | 


So here | 








| aletter from a manufacturer who 
_| was almcst astounded at the “mu!- 
| titude cf letters” he had received 
from a simple announcement in 
our columns. 
as 
**We recs ntly run for a sh’ rt time 
an advertisement in TH# PROGRES- 
sIVE FARMER, and we run at the 
same time the same adverti-ement 
in four other leading papers in the 
| State. and we write to sav that we 
| received ten replies from the one im 
your paper to every : ne recewed from 
| all the other papers combined ’- ED- 
WARD< & BROUGATO N, Printers 
| and Publishers, Raleigh, N. C. 
cane tee 

"We have had avery good trade 
in your State this season, and are 
willing to attr’ bute a part of the re- 
sults to the advertisement in your 
paper. We have always looked 





| “What Our Advertisers Say.” | 





Only a few days ago we received jin the futare’—D M. OSBORNE 





upOu your paper a3 catirfactorn in | tise with you "—T. is 
tnis respec., and will make uss of it SONS, Seedsmen, Ric.mond, Va 


O., Manufacturers of Harvest 
ing Machinery, Phi adelphia, Pa. 


pb sea 

J.H Gili, Founder and Machin- 
ist, Raleigh, N. C., says: 

‘I have been a constant advertiser 
for the past 20 years in England and | 
America, and and have never had as | 

ood results from the same out!ay as | 
ave cume from my advartisement | 
in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” } 


—o— 


“Enclosed find check for $2.50 in 
payment for the ad. yo: inserted 
for me. Your bill was $2.00; hope 
you will accept the amount cf check 
as I gut* alue received fcr thead *’ — 
O. Ls JOYNER, Tobacco Buyer, 
Greeaviile, N. C. 

—_— o— 

“We think that the results from 
your paper have been satisfactory 
or we would not continue to adver- 
W. WOOD & 








rock bottom ad. rates 


~The 


Carolina "—Printers’ Ink. 








Fact No 9 —We solicit correspondence and will gladly quote | 
Therefore, if you wish to get a part of 

the money that is new being paid to Tar Heel farmers (and they 
| are our subscribers) address, without delay — 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
RALBIGH, N.C. | 


Progressive 
Has About 50,000 Readers, | 


YOU WANT TO REACH THEM. 


1.— Send a Postal to Each One, 
2 —Send a Letter to Lach One. 


Will you choose one of these ways, or will you wisely save over 
90 per cent. of your money by— 


2,—Putting an Ad, in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Costing (sar) £10.00? 


If you are wise and choose Way No 3, write us at once. We 
arerow quoting rock bottom rates. 


“THE PRoGRESSIVE FarMER is a good paper—far above the 
average—and possibly the best advertising medium in North 





Farmer 


VERY WELL THERE ARE | 
THREE WAY :— 


Cost, $500 00. 
Cost, $1,000.00. 














sicians in the fever region of the South 
that they transfer the blood of colored 
men into patients in the firet stage of 
the severe form of the fever. Dr. Jen- 
kins believes this may cure or immu. 
nize, through the destruction of the 
yellow fever germs in the patient’s 
system. Hesays: ‘Several ounces of 
blood should be injected. The person 
from whom the blood is taken should 
have the strongest characteristics of 
his race, and would be better suited if 
he had repeatedly been exposed to the 
disease without having been infected.” 





The Chatham county commissioners 
refused to grant license to sell liquor 
at their meeting sometime since. Suite 
were instituted to compel them to do 
so. The case was before Judge Adams 
at Chatham Superior Court recently, 
and it was at first reported that were 
the petitions sufficiently strong, they 
would be compelled todoso. We learn, 
however, that they have only to exam. 
ine and consider each application ; that 
is, they must simply investigate before 
announcing their decision. Acoord 
ingly, at their last meeting license was 





physician, has suggested to the pby- 


again refused. 





PUBLIC SPZAKING, 


Hon. Marion Butler will speak at 
Rocky Mount on Friday October i5:b, 
and Aulander October 16th. Let there 
be a large crowd present to hear this 
distinguished North Carolinian discuss 
the political issues of the day. 

W.E Fountain, Ch’m 
Peoples Party State Com. 


ust cw LANDS 


AND 

In America. Best sugar, cotton and corn coun- 
try en earth. Also unsurpassed for tebacco, 
bemp ram, potatoes, mean, Wwaek, pe 
plums, peaches, . STapes, es, hay. % 
and live stock, lanan’ One 
never fail. Harvest something every mont 
Within 530 mi'es of rapidly growing eities 
@@each. bothexport ports. Crops not consumed 
by freights and winter feeding. Pastures and 
gardens green all winter, and summers eooler 
than in North Carolina. Five to 30 miles from 
Galf of Mexico, whose salt breezes insure good 
health and cool summers, Deep, rich, black 
prairie and the chocolate soiis of famous “Old 
Janey,’ the richest in the world, and on 
#20 per acre. Whole fields averaged 2 
acre last year. First crop pays for them. Rent 
readily at $3 to $5. Taxes 8c. on the $100, all 
told. River and Gulf transp rtation, and 
new railroads headed this way. Get in on the 

ound floor, Lands are advacding. Tracts of 

t» 4€,000 acres, improved ard unimproved. 
All sorts of terms. Fine opening for colonies, 
Living cheap and lends uce m the start. 
For fullest information, state your wants 
enclose stamp to County Attorney, Box 2, 
City, Texas. 
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POLITICAL CHAOS. pay a per cent. in proportion to the|free school fund, to be distributed | A MISSOURIAN’S ORDER TO STOP 
No. Il value of his property, equally with all|among all the States equally accord THE PAPER. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The American says that ‘‘the issue 
raised by the abuse of our transporta 
tion system must be equally met.” 

Concerning the ‘‘transportation and 
communication” system the Omaha 
platform oeffirms that both, being a 
**means of exchange and necessity for 
the transmission of news, should be 
owned and operated by the Govern. 
ment in the interests of the people.” 

The St. Louis platform goes a little 
further and demands that they be 
operated ‘‘in the interest of the peo- 
ple and on a nonpartisan basis,” 
which of course means the applica. 
tion of civil servica rules and that 
“such ownership be accomplished 
gradually in a manner consistent with 
sound public policy.” What stronger 
grounds can be taken unless it be 
government confiscation of these 
private properties, and neither the 
People’s party nor the American people 
will ever agree to that way of getting 
them. But the American may say 
that the St. Louis planks are too long 
and perhaps ambiguous and it would 
be a just criticism. To correct this I 
will quote here from the same paper 
as used by me last week, two sections 
covering this ground, to wit: 

1. *‘All means of public transporta 
tion and communication and other pub 
lic utilities, shall be owned and opera 
ted by the Government at cost as soon 
as poesible when aided by the mone 
tary system as hereinbefore provided. 

2, “Tne civil service of the Govern: 
ment, including ali domestic appoint 
ives officers and employees, in trans 
portation, communication and other 
Government utilities, shall be under a 
civil service commission, controlled 
by jast and equitable laws so adminis- 
tered as to absolve all domestic ap- 
pointments and service from partisan 
politics.” 

Tcis is, from the first organization of 
the the party until now, purely popo 
listic doctrine aud policy. 

There is no need of a ‘‘great leader” 
set forward to advocate this, for it has 
been prominently placed in the plat- 
form from the beginning. 

Neither is there any necessity, nor is 
it good policy to foist the transporta 
tion question up into great prominence 

before the people, giving the impres 
sion that it is a ‘‘universal cure all” 
for the political ills they are suffering ; 
becaese it is false. The last campaign 
was run onalie. Everybody knows it 
now and it has made tens of thousands 
lose confidenc2 in the People’s party. 

‘Free silver” is only a small part of 
the contention of the People’s party on 
the financial question. Those who do 
not know this are ignorant of the 
broad issue. Those who do know it 
and play false to it are acting the hy 
pocrite, and a hypocrite isthe most 
contemptibly damnable object on 
earth, 

The American refers to the ‘‘iasue 
raised by the abuse of our protective 
tariff system and by our system of 
national taxation, which throws an 
undue share of the burdens of govern- 
ment on the poor.” I do not believe 
that the People’s party could be had 
to take up the tariff and maka a prom- 
inent issue of it pro and con, but it has 
been thought that it should receive the 
attention it deserves as an economic 
question because of its relation to tax 
ation, of which it constitutes so large a 
factor. 

It has been proven that large majori- 
ty of the Amgrican people of all par- 
ties are now in favor of tariff duties 
that will protect the great body of our 
industrial people in thé products of 
their labor. The People’s party so re- 
garded it and refused to makeit a 
dominant issue, because several other 
questions are of far more pressing im 
portance to the people, which is emi 
nently true. They want true protec 
tion as a settled policy and the revenue 
derived from it expended where it will 
not be a bone of contention in partisan 
politics. 

In the O naha platform they declared 
that the old parties ‘‘propose to down 
the outcries of a plundered people with 
the uproar of a sham battle over the 
tariff, sothat the capitalists, corpora- 
tions, national banks, rings, trusts, 
watered stock, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of the usur 
pers may all be lost sight of.” The par- 
ty has not yet, nor will it change its 
position on that issue. It isno wonder 
the American refera to the issue of 
taxation, because the people are get- 
ting their eyes open to the fact that 
indirect taxation has become an op- 
pression that brings it to the front as 
the one most prominent, after that of 
finance. Even the railroad monopoly 
assumes its oppressive force through 
indirect taxation. 

There is no just and equitable texa- 
tion but that which is direct on the 
wealth of the people. 

The element of tax is a portion of 
each persons property given to the 
Government for the good of all, and 
justice demands that each one shall 


others. 

The Omaha platform plainly de- 
manded a ‘‘graduated income tax” and 
the 8t. Louis platform explaining 
further, demanding a graduated in 
come tax, to the end that aggregated 
wealth shall bear its just proportion 
of taxation.” Here are two principles 
clearly advocated : 

1st. Direct taxation as against indi- 
rect, for the income tax is on that 
principle, and on this ground the Su 
preme court decided in unconstitu- 
tional, and it really does involve an 
amendment to the constitution. 

2od. Graduated tax whereby ‘‘ag: 
gregated wealth shall bear its just pro 
portion” according to its ability to 
bear it; thus emphasizing the fact 
that aggregated wealth (to illustrate), 
say $20,000 in the hands of one family 
there are only five people to support 
and protect, can and should in justice 
and with less burden, pay more tax, 
than the same amount of wealth dis 
tributed in the hands of forty families 
where there are two hundred peopje to 
support and protect. 

These principles are right, just and 
honest before God and man, and it is 
clearly expressed populistic principle 
and the People’s party neither fears 
nor hesitates to state them boldly, no 
matter how political tricksters may re 
gard them. 

Is the ‘‘American,” that boldly pro- 
clain itself, ‘‘truthful, fearless and ag 
gressive,” with the Peopie’s party in 
this issue? I hope so and that it will 
not ignore it, but give due prominence 
to the issues, because, as the American’s 
article admits, and every one knows, 
they extend over and involves finance, 
transportation—in fact, over ali com- 
merce, and all revenue for National, 
State. county, municipal and public 
school purposes. 

These issues involve not only the 

wealth of the millionaire, but the few 
dollars that his poor neighbor has in- 
dustriously earned and saved. They 
also involve the present iniquitously 
oppressive ‘‘pol!l tax” io which the vital 
energies of the person’s body and soui, 
that are needed every day to produce 
@ little income for the family are taxed 
to create a revenue that should most 
largely be paid from the aggregations 
of wealth that these same industrial 
people have produced for others, no 
matter in whoee hands that accumula- 
ted wealth is found 
Yes, we believe with the American 
that ‘these great issues must be pre- 
sented in as simple and clear a way as 
possible.” 
So important is this matter that sev- 
eralof the Siates have taken it up, 
most prominent among them being 
Kansas and Minnesota, where direct 
graduated taxation is likely to be 
adopted by legislation. 

The direct graduated property tax 
bill introduced by Hon. E. B. Rdgely, 
in Congress, will be ably advocated 
and strongly urged by the Populists in 
the coming eessions of Congress. Mo 
nopoly, of course, will fight it bitterly, 
but, but the people will be looking on. 

Some who are not posted may think 
it isan intricate icsue that the working 
classes especially do not understand. 
In thisthey are mistaken, fur I have 
heard them in their aff -rent orders, 
night after night and week after week, 
discussing taxation and referendum 
with such ability as would open the 
eyes and ears of some legislators. 

The Alliance may be better posted 
on the fiaancial qu2stion, but on the 
taxation issue the other great indus- 
trial orders will excel. 

By these discussions among them. 
selves a very large majority of them 
have been led to favor direct graduated 
taxation as against the Henry George 
theory of single tax. 

The direct graduated tax principle 
constituted a plank and principle in 
the platforms from the first with an 
honest, just and fearless purpose. Some 
may have been running so fast after 
the gauzy winged butterfly of ‘free 
silver, that they did not notice it, but 
it was there and is yet. I do not hesi 
tate to say thatif politicians and legis 
lators do not display diversity of brains 
enough to discuss it strongly to the 
front with other issues where it prop 
erly belongs, the industrial people can 
and will do it, and their sovereign 
votes will count. With this in view, 
and so as to make it all as ‘“‘simple and 
clear as possible,” I will again quote 
some sections relating to it from the 
paper before me previously used. 

‘a, The revenue for all government 
purposes, National, State, county and 
municipal—except jn part for free 
schools —shall be raissd by a system of 
direct graduated taxation on all prop- 
erty. ™~ 
‘bd All partnerships, companies, 
corporations, trusts or other combina. 
tions of capital whereby profits may 
accrue to the owners or bondholders 
thereof, shall be considered as individ- 
ual or single properties for taxation 
purposes. 

“ce. The net proceeds of import or 





tariff duties shall constitute a public 


ing to population of school ages from 
6 to 21 years, to assist the people in 
maintaining free public schools.” 

Populists are aware that these prin- 
ciples change the whole taxation sys: 
tem from the present, which, as the 
American says, ‘‘throws an undue 
share of the burdens of government 
on the poor,” and will rest it most 
heavily on accumulated wealth. No 
honest reformer in any party can ob- 
ject to this we believe. 

Turning again to the American’s 
leader, we read, ‘‘and by legislative 
and executive authority by the courts 
in the interest of centralized capital, 
cannot be ignored.” The People’s par- 
ty has given a clear deliverance on this 
issue that it is thought cannot be made 
plainer. In the second paragraph of 
the preamble of the Omaha platform, 
it Says, Viz : 

“The urban workmen are denied the 
right of organization for self protec 
tion; imported pauperized labor beats 
down their wages; a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is 
established to shoot them down, and 
they are rapidly degenerating into 
European conditions. Tae fruits of the 
toil of millions are boldly stolen to 
build up collossal fortunes for a few, 
unprecedented in the history of man- 
kind, and the possessors of these in 
turn despise the Republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb 
of governmental injustice we breed the 
two great classes—tramps and mil- 
lionaires.” 

Here isan arraignment of political 
legislation and execution of uaright- 
eous law that is not excelied any where, 
nor has it been succesfully controverted 
but its truthfulness has been painfully 
exhibited to the whole nation within 
the last sixty days in the old ‘ key 
stone” commonwealth of Pennsylva 
nia of which Philadelphia is the me- 
troplis. But passing to the St. Louis 
platform, it sets forth, under the sec- 
tion headed, ‘‘Arbitrary Judicial Ac 
tion,” the Peoples party declares, viz: 
‘Tae arbitrary course of the courts 
in assuming to imprison citizens for in 
direct contempt, and ruling by injunc 
tion, should be prevented by proper 
legislation.” 

It is believed that nothing more) 
plain or strong need be framed. 

I have now noted every ‘‘issue” re- 
ferred to in the Americans leader and 
I think every intelligent reader must 
be able to see that the Peoples party 
realiz:d the existence of each of the 
issues and that it did at its first organ- 
ization, meet them equarely and gave 
a plain, though perhaps a too brief, 
deliverance of principle designed as its 
reform measure in each issue. 

The party has, all through these 
years,—aside from its unfortunate 
fusion,—and does yet, stand for these 
reforms. 

But there is ons more issue now very 
prominently to the front. In the firs 
platform it reads, viz:—‘‘We com 

mend, * * * the legislative system 
known as the initiative and referen 

dum.” 

In the second platform it says, ‘‘We 
favor a system of direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum, 
under proper constitutional safe 
guards.” 

Why did the American not note this 
issue, for it is surely up to the front 
and it will not down. Is it with our 
party on this issue as weil as on the 
sections of the platform to which I 
have heretofore referred? 

There are some other features in this 
very able leader of the American, that 
I wish to notice but will defer until 
next week. SAMUEL ARCHIE 

Mica, N C. 





Se ee 

Investiments io tne gold jands of the 
South continua to be make by Ameri 
can and foreign capital. The Ex glish 
and New York parties who have been 
prospecting for gold about three miles 
east of Oxford, N. C., on the Scuthern 
Railway, for upwards of a year have 
just purchased 300 acres of land there, 
for which they peid $7,000. They will 
at once put in machinery for mining 
operations at an expenditure of abdoui 
$60,000. Itis known that other gold 
lands are being or have recently been 
looked over by the representatives of 
Northern syndicates, some being ia 
Viginia, some in the Carolinas, and 
some in Gzorgia.—Southern Siates, 
Baltimore. 


eb oe ee 
Oae of our exchanges reports the 
following as a curiosity of law: “A 
young man purchased 2000 extra fine 
cigars, and had them insured for their 
full value, smoked them up and de- 
manded the insurance, claiming that 
they had been destroyed by fire. The 
case was taken to the court and the 
judge decided in favor of the young 
man, The insurance company then 
had the young man arrested for setting 
fire to his own property, and the same 
judge ordered that he pay a fine and 

go to jail for three months.” 

ey ee 


Watch the label on your paper and 
renew when your subscription expires, 





The editor of the Louisiana (Mo ) 
Press has at least one subecriber who 
does not appreciate the paper, and who 
writes in the following fervid fashion 
ordering the discontinuance of it: 

“Bryson i rote you to stop my paper 
i want you to stop it i am gettin 
enuff of your skeme to make me 
take your paper i state once morei 
don’t want your dog gon old paper the 
post Mrs. has notified you and she has 
got record of it and if you don’t stop 
the dern thing i will give you a piece 
of my mind. Stop that paper i haven’t 
taken none of them out of the ofes.” 


Winton Normal Institute 











—— DORMITORY —— 


If you need aid, this is the place to get it. 
$3,000 Fund 


to be given to needy young men and women. 


50 Scholarships 


to be given away January 1898. Before dec'ding 
where to go to schoo! after Christmas, write to 
us and get ascholarship. Address ali inquiries 
to the Superintendent. 


PHILIP E. SHAW, 


Winton, N. C. SUPERINTENDENT. 





Mrs. F. A. Warner, 
Jacksonville, Florida, 


who sells rare sea shells at lowest ptices, will 
send specimen shells to applicants sending 
stamp. 
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—DEALER IN - 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEME 
Seeds, Heed and Fertilizers. 
RALEIGH, N. OC. 


NTs, 





DAIRY FIXTURES, 
HARVESTING MACH:NES. 


dence spdlicited. 


[2180. } 


Specialties: 
FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 


GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE?, WIND MILLS, 
TREAD MILLS, i 
FARM ENGINES, CLOVER AND GRag 
Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils 
(99° SPEciaL Feeps READY MIXED FoR MILK Cows _@} 5 
Plans ana Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. 
Respectfully, 


COTTON GINS 
8 SEEDg, 


C Orrespon 


BENJ. IRBy, 
PROPRIETOR 








(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 


Wuereas, The Declaration of Inde; 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just vaiue 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the iaterest of, the whole people, 


FINANCE 


We demand a national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
general government only; a full legal 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
oess of the country on a cash basis. 

(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

(6) We demand a graduated income 
tax. 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railroads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) ~The telegraph and telephone, 
like the postoffice system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people, 

LAND. 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


EXEOCTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


i {We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 


build up one industr 

( e believe that the mo 
country should be kept peng he dy. 
possible in the hands of the people. 
and hence we demand that all Nationa 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
vad econo ae end mee ovett 
mi an 
ministered, y honestly ad. 

(e) Wedemand that tal i 
banks be established be the seven 
ment for the safe deposit of savij 
of the people, and to facilitate ex. 
err l 

(f) We are unalterably o 
the issue, by the United Suse a 
terest bearing bottds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by 6xisting 
laws, in either gold or silver coin at 
the option of the government and hot 
at the option of the creditor, 


TRANSPORTATION, 


now owned by aliens should be re. 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 
_ DISTRIOT LEGISLATION, 

Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be- 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, wil] 
vote right on all questions submitted to 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 

R. A. SourHworts, 
Sec’y-Treas. N. F. A. and I. U. 


GOOD BOOKS 


Do you need a Teacher’s Bible for 
yourself or for a friend? Then send 
$2.35 and get by return mail an ‘Inter. 
national Self pronouncing Bible with 
Subject Index, Concordance and al) 
other helps. Flexible Morocco cover. 

Pilgrims Progress in durable cloth 
binding for 50 cents. 

“Bible Pictures and what they teach 
us.” Splendid book for the boys and 
girls, for $1.15, 

Very large print light-weight Bible 
for aged people or others who read 
much at night. Price, $1.50. 


Ali books sent postpaid. 
Order any book you desire of 
Rev. D. H. TUTTLE, 


—— 
ig at the Xpenge 











Beaufort, N. C. 
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by seeing each of these neigh: 
bors p rsonally and saying a 
good word for THE PRKO- = 
GRESSIVE FAXKMER, 
Get their Suvscrip- 
pai tious and renew- 
als. We — 
want 


1 ; 0 0 0 New Names, |= 
¥ 5 ; 0 0 0 Renewals, = 
b 


y 
October } 
Bist The pa- | 
= per ischeap. We 
have no traveling agent. 
| Now, then one more question: 


~ WILL YOU HELP US? ~ 


If so remember the time is | 
‘hort. Samples atd subscrip- | 
| tion blanks free. Address let- | 
ters and make ail draits payable |= 


thy Progressive Farmer, = |— 
Ra.geiaa, N. O. 
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AND PRICES 






UsEHEeITL BOOKS. 


SHE SECRETARY-TREASURER MAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS Tié? 
SHOULD BE IN EVERW SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
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Secretary’s Roll Book nicely SY epee 
Record of Membership........... An) AR AAR AR eee | ee 
=: T k =| |Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub.... 2.0.0.0... cee ee eee B® 
A E Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stulb.... 2... 22. oo cc cece eee AD 
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= Working Bulletins, a... eS 
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| BOW MANY Baye |, “ee "Fraternally, JT, 'B HOOVER, |, 
| eriy-Treas N.O. # 8. A.. Hilleboro. Nf 
- FAILED i '— fF e4 — ——4 
a TO RENEW? |_| A V/ ts OWN Ei! 
| | 
a | - ™ 
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—|' Willdousa =, . 
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Do you want a i of that great book 


Capital 


by the well-known writer 


Ke A. ATTN. 





Author of ‘The Golden Gems of Life,” ‘Scenes Abroad,” &c. 








Here is the 


Way to Get It: 


Every Saturday at 4 o'clock P, M. we are going to mail a copy of this boo¥ 


FRE 
to the person who sends us the largest list of subscribers during that wee 








The book is handsomely bound and contains 536 pages. It should be & 
KViERY HOMBE! 
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POETRY. 


WE BUILD THE LADDER. 


“F[oaven is not reached at a single 


bound, : 
But we build the ladder by which we 





ise 
yrom the lowly earth to the vaulted 


skies, ; 
And we mount to the summit, round 
by round. 


“J count this thiog to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward 


God, 
Lifting the soul from the common 


80: . 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
“We ris9 by the things that are under 


feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed 
and gain, — - 
By the pride disposed and the passion 
slain, ; 
And the vanquised ills that we hourly 


meet. 


“We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we 
trust. 
When the morning calls us to life 
and light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere 
the night : 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


“We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we 


pray, _ ; 
And we think that we mount the air 
on wings, ; 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet stili cling to the heavy 
clay. 
“Wings for the angels, but feet for the 
mes! 
We borrow the wings to find the 


way; 
We muy hope and aspire and resolve 
and pray, u : 
But our feet must rise or we fall again. 


“Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sap- 
phire walis; 
But the dreams depart and the vision 
fall 
And the _— wakes on his pillow of 
stone. 


‘‘Heaven is not reached at a single 


bound, : 

But we build the ladder by which we 
rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 


skies, ; 
And we mount to the summit, round 
by round.” 


—J.G HOoOLLAnp. 


HOUSHHOLD. 


SNOW CREAM, 


Beat the whites of three eggs toa 
froth; add gradually three rounding 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Beat until very stiff; flavor with one 
tablespoonful of sherry and half a tea 
spoonful of vanilla. Add gradually 
half a pint of whipped cream, meas- 
ured before whipping. Stir itin very 
carefully and serve immediately in 
glasses. 











COLD OCONSOMME,. 


To prepare cold consomme, chop and 
pound a fowl and put it into a jar with 
three pounds of minced beef gravy. 
Add to it a cleansed calf’s foot, a car 
rot, an Onion, six cloves, six pepper 
corns, salt to taste and pour on two 
quarts of cold water. Coox for four 
hours by standing the jar in boiling 
water. Sirain, season aud pour into 
small cups to cool. 


OME LETTE SOUFFLE, 


Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
light, add one fourth teaspoontui of 
vanilla, Beat tae whites of six egys to 
4 froth; add gradua'ly three rounding 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
beat until very stiff Pour over this 
the yolks and mix carefully. Place in 
eacallop disies or on small sauce dishes ; 
sift powdered sugar lightly over the 
top, place in a moderate oven for from 
three to five minutes, according to 
8129. Serve at once. 


NO OBJECTIONS TO CHILDREN 

Fond mother (accompanied by small 
80n)—**I see you take children at this 
hotel?” 

Summer hotel proprietor (glancing 
genially at many little boarders)—‘‘Oh, 
yes, Madame, of course. How do you 
do, my little man?” 

Smail cherub—“None o’ your busi 
ness,” 

Fond mother—“Oh, baby, you 
should not speak go to the gentleman.” 

Cherub—*I will.” 

Fond mother—‘‘Biess his ’ittle heart, 
don’t ee kaow ee shouldn’t speak go to 
mamma? Say, ‘I’m very well,’ to the 
nice gey.tleman.” 

Cherub—“I won't.” 

¥ vba mother—**Mercy! Don’t throw 
your ball that: way. You'll break a 
Window. Children are so innocent and 
Joyful that—” 

Proprietor—“I beg your pardon, 
—aeaite. I said we took children, and 
pein, but it is my duty to warn you 
pc ~ have measies, and whooping- 
— » @od chicken-pox, and scarlet 
- *, and small pox in the hotel, and 
. children have something that 
Oks like Asiatic colera—Thank fate, 
she’s gone.”_N. Y. Weekly. — 








JOHNNY IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 


Father and mother and sister Lil 
Are down by the dark blue sea, 
nd I'm on the farm with Uncle Bill, 


Sassen 
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The Tragedy of 
Buck Island. 


BY JOHN A WYETH 


N Northern Alabama the Tenes 
see river makes its great south- 
ern sweep. On the map the 

outline of this picturesque stream is 
not unlike a grape vine tearing bold 
Lookout in twain for daring swing, 
with one end tangled among 
the mountains of Virginia and North 
Carolina and the other looped over the 
Ohio at Paducah. 

The seat of the swing is in Marshall 
county ;for here, after ferrtting its way 
for hundreds of miles in and out among 
the mountains of the Appalachian 
range, to stretch its giant form across 
its path, baffi:d at last in ita wild rush 
to the southern gulf, and seemingly 
broken in spirit,it turns with slackened 
and reluctant flow back to the north, 
where, with the Ohio, it joins in com- 
mon tribute to the Father of Waters. 

Just in this bend of the river is a 
group of islands, varying in size from 
one-half a mile to as much as two miles 
or more in length, and from one-quar-. 
ter to one-haif a mile in breadth. They 
are among the most fertile of all the 
southern lands, receiving with each 
anoual inundation when in early spring 
the snow in the northern mountains 
melt, a rich alluvial deposit, giving 
year after year back to tbe soil the ele 
ments which a rank vegetation ab- 
stracts for its nutrition. 

“Buck Island” is one of this cluster, 
and contains about eighty acres of 
ground. It was named in honor ofa 
cunning old stag, which, in its dense 
cane-brakes in the early settlement of 
this country, long eluded death from 
the hunisman’s rifle and hounds. It 
is now cleared and cultivated, paying 
rich tribute in corn to the farmer’s in 
dustry. At the time of which I write, 
however, it was almost wholly covered 
with a heavy forest of tall oak, hickory 
and gum trees, of which the leafy tops 
shut out the rays of the suumer sun, 
while the soil from which they sprung 
was hidden in a wilderness of cane 
from ten to thirty feet in height, and 
so thick that in many places a man 
could not penetrate unless with an ax 
or hunting knife he cut his way. In 
the early days when the frosts killed 
the grasses on the uplands, the farmers 
drove their cattle into these islands for 
winter pasturage, where, upon rich 
perennial cane they fattened until the 
freshets of spring forced them again to 
higher ground for safety. 

In 1863 the storm of war struck North 
Alabama. It found it a paradise of 
plenty and left it a wasted, blackened 
and desolate land. None but those 
who knew the fertile and beautiful 
‘Valley of the Tenneesee” in the days 
of the old regime, when its prosperity 
was & marvel, when its hillsides were 
burdened with fruit and foliage, and 
the vast plantations were white with 
snowy cotton or yellow with tasseling 
coro, and then revisited after Appo- 
mattox, can realize the great change 
which has transpired. 











ho is making it hot for me!—Ex. 


As I rode through the valley in 1 


There were among the poorest and 
most illiterate class in northern Ala- 
bama a goodly number who, while not 
caring particularly whether the Union 
was to be maintained or not, were very 
particular in keeping out of the Con- 
federate service. They held that it was 
a slaveholders’ war, and as they never 
owned and never expected to own a 
stave, they did not see why they should 
do any of the fighting. 

When the conscription laws were en- 
forced they dodged the enrolling offi 
cers, and when pressed too closely they 
left their homes and hid out in the 
mountains and caves, or in the cane- 
brakes in the valley. When the south- 
ern forces were driven out of this sec- 
tion and their cause was waning, these 




















































fugitives came outof their hiding 








places, took sides with the Federal sol- 


diers, went with them as scouts or 
guides, or on their own responsibility 
organized bands of cut-throate and 
marauders, plundered the homes of 
soldiers, their former neighbors, now 
off in the Confederate army, driving 
away their cattle, appropriating their 
supplies, and at times murdering the 
men too old or boystwo young to be in 
the service, or any unfortunate soldier 
who, with or without a furlough, had 
slipped through the lines to make a 
hurried visit to the wife and children 
or parents from whom he had long 
been separated. 

Of these marauders ‘‘old” Ben Har. 
ris was the acknowledged chief and 
leader. In all the annals of crime 
probably no more cold blooded, heart 
less and inhuman brute ever trod the 
earth. He lived near Vienna on Paint 
Rock river, fifteen miles from my 
father’s home, and of course knew the 
roads and paths and trails throughout 
this section, and the ‘‘lost ferrics’* on 
the Tennessee, 

He was invaluable as a guide to the 
Union soldiers. He knew ‘Buck Is: 
land,” too, as will appear, and what I 
am about to relate is only one of the 
many bioody® deeds of this bloody vil- 
lain. 

My witness is Mr C L Hardcastle, 
who now lives near Gurley’s, a station 
on the Memphis and Charleston rail 
road. Few men have had such a 
thrilling experience as this man, and 
fewer would wish to repeat it. 

I knew the Rodens, all of whom 
were killed, and the fac’ of their mur- 
der is well known to everyone in and 
about this place as Hardcastle was 
also shot and feft for dead and survived 
this frightful ordeal; I hunted him up in 
1892, and had him write me his story. 
It is this: 

“On the 2ist of December, 1863 I 
was at home on furlough. My people 
at that time were living in Marshall 
county, Ala., on the northern side of 
the Tennessee river. About ten days 
before the expiration of my leave of 
absence we were alarmed by the sud 
den apaearancs in our neighborhood of 
the notorious Ben Harris and his band 
of marauders. Knuaowing that if we 
were caught we would in all probabil- 
ity share the fate of many others who 
had been killed by this murderer, I, 
together with James R Roden and 
Porter Roden, sought refuge on Buck 
Island, where Ben Roden had already 
driven his cattle, and constructed a 
rude cabin for the shelter of himself 
and family incase of necessity, and in 
order to prevent his cattle from being 
stolen by Various parties of foragers. 

At this place of concealment we were 
joined by old Ben Roden himself short 
ly after we arrived there. We re- 
mained here in supposed security until 
the morning of December 27, when, 
about 2 o’clcck, we were aroused from 
our gleep by knocking at the door and 
a demand for our surrender. To our 
dismay, we fonad that we were in the 
hands of Ben Harris. 

‘tHe demanded to know the place 
where we had concealed our boat, and 
we were promised our lives if we would 
aid him and his men in raising the boat, 
which we had sunk, and ferrying the 
stock from the island to the north bank 
f the river. He was accompanied by 
equadron of men in the uniform of 
he Usited States cavalry .** 

‘‘After we had accomplished this 
ork we were taken a few hundred 
ards down the river bank, and were 
hen informed that we had to be shot. 


een acquainted with Captain Harrie, 
nd he asked him to step aside that he 
ight speak with him privately; but 
is plea for our lives was in vain. 
hen he returned he told us that our 
ase was hopeless, and that we were 
ondemned to be shot, aad we all then 
aw that the object of Harris in shoot 
g us was to prevent it being known, 
hen the war might be over, that he 
ad taken cattle and property belong- 
gto Mr. Roden. Harris stated to us 
atif any of us wanted.to pray, we 
ould do so, and that if we had any- 
ing that we wished to send to our 
op'e, they wou'd take it to them for 
ny of us. Porter Roden gave them 
veral things to carry back to his 
ife and little children. I have since 
arned that they pever gave these 
things to the widow they had made. 
‘‘In looking back over this horrible 
experience it still seems to me the pray- 
er Porter Roden made for himself, and 
for allof us,as westood there withina 
few minutes of eternity, was one of the 
most earnest appeals to the mercy of 
the Eternal Judgeof Man that ever fell 
from the lipsof mortal. When he had 
finished we faced them, and as stood in 
line it so happened that I was the last 
one at the end of the right of the line. 
Harris and his men began the shooting 





*At this period all traffic across the river was 
stopped, and the ferry boats were scuttled and 
concealed in portions of the tiver diffi:ult of 
access, and known only to very few. When it 
become necessary for one of the initiated to 
cross the river, the hole was p'ugged, the 
water bailed oat, and-when the opposite side 
was reached tue piug was removed, and the 
boat again sank to the level of tha water; hence 
the name, “Lo#t Ferry.” 


Harris and his gang were not enlisted in the 
Union army. 


t so happened that Mr. Roden had long. 


from the head of the line, and shot them 
all from two to four times each with 
their pistols. I being at the foot of the 
line was the last one, and at the flash of 
the first pistol shot aimed at me at 
close range I fell to the ground as if 
dead. The ball, which wounded me, 
passed through my right arm, for I 
turned sideways to them as they shot 
me, and the bullet cut the artery in 
myarm. When they were dragging 
our bodies to throw them intothe river, 
they stopped to feel my pulse, but, 
fortunately for me, they felt the side 
which had already been wounded. 
As the pulsation at the wrist was ab- 
sent, they threw me with the others 
into the river, like so many hogs. As 
I was plunged into the water, unfor- 
tunately I became slightly strangled 
and coughed. Someone said, ‘Stick 
your saber into his d——d body,’ but 
I had floated out from the bank, bey ond 
the reach of this weapon, when 
they shot at me again but missed me. 
As they fired I held my breath and 
sank under the water, and they turned 
and left me for dead. 

“I floated under some driftwood 
which had czught in the trees on the 
bank of the river, and under this 
brush I succeeded ia concealing myself 
where I could get air until sufficient 
time had elapsed for them to get away. 
I was so greatly weakened from the 
cold (for this was winter) and from the 
loss of biood that I was scarcely able 
to reach the bank and crawl up out of 
the water. How long I remained upon 
the ground I scarcely know, but it 
seemed like a long time before I was 
able to travel about one mile to the 
houses of my brotherin law, Mr. J. H. 
Stearns, avd there got some stimu- 
lants, food and dry clothes. My friends 
then went with me to the river, 
where I got a boat and was ferried to 
the other side.” 

Such, with very slight changes in 
phraseology, is the simple story of this 
remarkableexpericnce. Few persons 
have ever gone so far into the 
“valley of the shadow of death” and 
then returned. Nodoubtit was tose 
wonderful presence of mind of this 
unassuming and plain countryman 
that he owed his preservation. Many 
@ man would have given up at once, 
lost his self-control, and submitted per-. 
haps with equal courage to his fate. 
But this man determined at the first 
crack of the first pistol fired at him to 
drop asif dead, and did, courageously, 
notwithstanding the wound which had 
disabled him, and with two or three 
other shots fired at his supposed inani- 
mate body, remain perfectly still, and 
by so doing saved hia life. Despite 
this wound and two others received in 
battle he survived to give to the world 
a true account of this horrible massa- 
cre, only one of many of like ferocity 
which swept men to untimely death, 
and left mothers and wives and chil 
dren helpless and broken hearted. Such 
was our war. Such are all wars!— 
Harper’s Monthly. 
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PRAISE TO THE FACE. 


I once saw a father walk up to a 
map his little boy had made and pin- 
ned on the wall. He stood before it 
a long time in silence, and in silence 
walked away. The little fellow was 
sitting in the room, and his father 
»knew he was there. He was watching 
with his eager child’s eyes, waiting 
apxiously fora word of approval. As 
none came, his poor little face fell un- 
happily. Straight into the next room 
walked the father, and said, carelessly : 
*‘Robert bas drawn a very clever little 
mapin there. Look at it when you 
goin.” 

“Did you tell him it was clever?” 
asked a judicial listener, following 
from the room where little Robert 
still sat. 

‘‘Why, no. I ought to have done so. 
I never thought to mention it.” 
‘Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” was the deserved reply. 
““Go back now and tell him.” 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of 
ourselves a dozen times a day for like 
sins of omission. It costs so little to 
say nice things, and the result in an 
other’s pleasure is out of all proportion 
to our trouble. ‘Praise to the face, 
open disgrace.” No» such thing. The 
proverb is wrong. Praise to the face 
is one of the sweetest things on earth, 
and there is no disgrace in it, unlesa 
untruth enters, or unless the praise is 
undeserved. It is the more grateful 
because no one may ask for open praise 
and receive by asking; its fine flavor is 
quite gone, and it is but flattery.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

———_——__— +o ee —— 


A FLASK IN HIS WOODEN LEG. 


“Occasionally some funny things 
bappen at the Soldiers’ home in Au- 
gusta, Me., where I hail from, but the 
funniest of all is the one that I am go 
ing to tell you about. It happened just 
before I came on to the encampment,” 
said @Villiam Harris, an inmate of the 
home, who is visiting in Buffalo. 

“Whiskey is on the black list at the 





home, and all sorts of schemes are re: 
jeorted to to obtain it, but they are dis- 
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covered sooner or later and can never 
be tried again. There is an old fellow 
with a wooden leg at the home, and 
his name is Wheeler. He had a scheme 
for getting whiskey that bg ffi:d all the 
officers who were watching him, and it 
worked so well that, although Wheeler 
was drunk nearly ail the time, his plan 
was not discovered until last week. 

“The old fellow carved a hole in his 
wooden leg big enough to hold a flask 
of whiskey, and whenever he wanted 
to get druak he would get his flask 
filled somewhere and put it in his leg, 
go off somewhere by himself and 
get gloriously full right in the home. 
After the officers of the institution had 
uselessly accused every saloon keeper 
within a mile of the place of selling 
whiskey to Wheeler they decided to 
keep a close watch on him. So the 
next time he disappeared they searched 
for him until they found him lying 
dead drunk in a graveyard, with his 
wooden leg unstrapped and the empty 
flask in the hole in the leg. That ended 
his game, and he will never get drunk 
that way again. If he does, his wooden 
leg will be taken from him and he’il 
have to stay at home.”—Buffalo Ex 
press. 


—_—__— +2 
A MYSTERY. 

This is a story of what happened less 
than a year ago in a suburb of a great 
city and in the city itself. A family 
living in the suburb owned a beloved 
cat, and the cat died. It had been 
freezing weather, and there was no 
easy way of burying poor puss; yet, so 
dear was her memory, that neither 
master nor mistress was willing to 
deposit that once loved form in the 
ash-barrel to be ‘‘dumped” by an un 
sympathetic soul. Finally after some 
thought, Mr. B. came toa solution of 
the difficulty. 

“Do her up ina package,” said he, 
“and I'll carry her to town. When we 
are going over the railroad bridge I'll 
open the window and drop her over 
board into the water.” 


Mrs. B. thought this an excellent 
idea; but she improved upon the sug: 
gestion of merely ‘‘doing up” a bundle. 
She sewed poor pussy neatly in a wind 
ing sheet of fine white cloth, and then 
made her into a brown paper parcel; 
and when morning came, with a few 
tears and many injunctions, she de- 
livered her over to Mr. B. 

Now it happened, that morning, that 
Mr. B. met an old acquaintance on hia 
way to town, and that they both be 
came absorbed in reminiscence. The 
coneeqience was that the brown paper 
parczi remained untroubled in Mr. B.’s 
lap, and it was not until he rose to 
leave the car that he remembered it. 

For a moment he was aghast. Then 
he considered what a compact, inno 
cent little parcel it was, and took cour- 
age 

‘“‘Never mind!’ he said to himself. 
‘I'll drop her when I go home.” 

He carried the parcel faithfully down 
town, and into his office. There he 
deposited it on an unused desk. 

“Jim,” he said to the boy, ‘‘that 
bundle is very important. If I forget 
it to night, remind me to take it away 
with me.” 

The day went on, with its usual 
routine of callers and questions, and 
when night came he did not need to be 
reminded of puss. Therelay the pack- 
age, and he took it up hurriedly and 
ran for the train. 

That day, it happened, had marked 
the crisis of a great financial situation, 
and Mr, B. read his evening paper all 
the way home with an absorbing inter 
est. When he reached His own door 
he was carrying a brown paper purcel), 
and his wife saw it on the instant. 

‘‘Henry,” she called, ‘‘what’s that?” 

He lor*zed at it helplessly, and his 








—— 
face was dyed by a wave of recollec- 
tion. 

‘‘It’s—it’s the cat,” he said, guiltily. 
“It’s puor Mew.” 

‘*Well,” icquired Mrs. B., ‘‘what are 
we going to do? You can’t keep carry- 
ing her back and forth every day!” 

“No,” said he, gloomily, ‘I can’t. 


| We might as well yield and put her 


into the ash- barrel.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. ‘“‘And I'll 
unwrap her so that the man can see 
what he’s got. Besides, I’d like one 
more last look at her, poor little pet!” 

Next morning, before it was time for 
the ashman to come, she carefully and 
reverently removed the brown paper 
wrapping, and she found within—a 
very symmetrical roast of beef. 

Whosa was it? To this day no one 


knows. 
—_———— 0-2 


ALLEGED FUN. 

The Hateful Thing: 

She—No, I won’t sit out on the 
piazza with you unless you promise 
not to try to kiss me. 

He—I’ll promise if you insist, but 
remember, Miss Mollie, that I ama 
man who never breaks a promise,— 
Cincinnati Er q sirer. 

‘Doan’ make light ob de poah,” says 
Brother Watkins, ‘‘kase ef yo’ does 
some day Satan gwine make light 
ob yo’.”— Ex, 


‘The way girls carry on nowadays is 
positively awful. The very idea of 
getting engaged to half a dozen men in 
a season! People didn’t do that when I 
was young.” 

‘Don’t you think times have im- 
proved wonderfully since then, grand- 
ma?” 


A man and woman called at the 
houee of a minister for the purpose of 
being married. After going through 
the preliminary part of the service, 
the minister asked the usual question, 
‘*Do you, John’ take this woman to be 
your jlawful, wedded wife?” This was 
met by the rejoiner, ‘‘What in thunder 
do you suppose I came here for?” 

English Squire (after being worsted 
in an argument)—If I hed ason who 
was an idiot, by Jove! I’d make hima 
parson. 

Parson—Very probably. But I see 
your father was of a diffsrent mind.— 
Exchange. 

“Some men,” remarked Uncle Allen 
Sparks, ‘are born liars, some by dint 
of practice become fairly expert liars, 
and some see air ships.” —Exchange. 


The date of the label on this paper 


shows when your subscription was out. 
ig yours out? Then renew, please. 
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Col Johnson as Baron Maunchausen--He 
Ropes Bilkins Into a Political Gold 
Brick Scheme---A Gigantic Political 
Trust to be Organized. 

B.—“‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 

R.—‘“‘Hello! Major. Any startling 
mews to day ?” 

B.—“I don’t know whether you 
would call it startlin’ or not, but I got 
in on the ground floor of sum news the 
other day. Ia fact, Iam one of the 
stockholders an’ I’m bound ter be a 
winner this time. Kurnell Johnson 
cum out ter see me an’ Batsy the other 
day, ‘‘ter restore his health,” ez he 
awlways says. After diuner he took 
me up the big road for a little stroll. I 
could see they wuz somethin’ a workin’ 
on hiz brain, fer he wuz sorter exsited 
like. After we got up the road apiece 
he asked me whut I thought ov the po 
litikal situashun in general. In reply 
asked him if he thought I wuz a witch 
or sum supernatural bein’ frum an- 
other wurld. He sed he didn’t think 
anything ov the sort, but knowin’ that 
I wuz the best farmer in my section an’ 
that Iawlways kept posted an’ wuz 
conservative, he wanted my candid 
opinion for future reference. I tole 
him things are so mixed that a second 
Solomon couldn’t make even a guess 
az ter politicks the way things look 
now.. AzlIseeit they aint no chance 
fer the dymakrats ter git in again next 
year. We hev sich a bad record that 
the folks wiil hev ter be worse cff than 
they are now in this State before they 
will let us in again. He sed I wuz 
badly mistaken; that there wuz a big 
revolt goin’ on in Populist an’ Repub 

likin ranks an’ that they were repudi 
atin’ everything, even ter Gov. Russell. 
Itold him I reckoned nobody but the 
fellers whut are friendly ter trusts an’ 
corporashuns are repudiatin’ the State 
administrashun. He sed thousands 
are rushin’ back inter the dymakrat 
party. I tole him I had herd that be- 
fore, sumwhere. He sed it was a fack. 

I tole him ter name hiz men, or sum ov 

’em anyway. Hesed he would name ’em 

after while. Then he unfolded a great 

scheeme. He sed that a crowd ov men 
were gittin’ up a big political trust an’ 
would try ter put it in operashun next 
year an’ he wanted meter jine in an’ 
help reap the harvest. I asked him if 
this wuz another haysavin’ or seedin’ 
trick. He sed it wuzent, but wuza 

skeeme ter git inter offis on, an’ that I 

will git one of the biggest slices if I will 

jine in. I tole him I thought I had 
herd it sumwhere that the dymakrat 
party iz or wuz opposed ter trusts, an’ 

I didn’t see how it could allay suspicion 

if it tried ter regain power by formin’ 

@ trust. Then he sed that wuz awl 

rite an’ they wouldn’t be any truble 

on that score. He awlso sed we would 
carry the State, if the trust wuz com. 
pleted, by at least 500,000 majority; 
that the wurd faie wuz not put down 
in our dickshunary. I tried ter resist 
his seducktive ways, but couldn’t, an’ 

I reckon [ll be one ov the biggest 

stockholders in the concern. Gude- 

bye.” 
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FOR BETTER EDUCATION. 





The Daily Times, of Raleigh, notices 
‘that the idea of Oapt. 8. A. Ashe to 
stimulate educational interest through- 
out North Carolina has been taken up 
and favorably discussed by the press 
of neighboring States,” and it adds 
that ‘‘the press of this State should 
give it prominence until it is kindled in 
the minds and hearts of the people of 
North Carolina.” (The Observer has 
done ite part in the matter and wishes 
it could do more. It is the most prac 
tical suggestion for the education of 
our people that has ever been offered. 
Our readers recall it. It proposes that 
nO person, except those now of age, be 
allowed to vote unless he is able to read 
and write. It disfranchises nobody 
who is now a voter. It applies only to 
the voters coming on. It is just and 
fair to the citizen and State, and offers, 
asis suggested above, the most prac 
tical assurance of an intelligent citiz2n- 
ship, and the surest safeguard against 
@ reign of ignorance. 

« We give our complements to Mr. 
Mebane, the State Superintendent. of 
Public Instruction. He is zealous in 
the cause of education, and is doing all 
‘he can to promoteit. We account him 
the State's best officer, and should like 
to know what he thinks of this plan — 
Charlotte Observer. 
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STATEMENT OF BANKS. 


Issued From the State Treasury Depart- 
ment---Individual Deposits, $9,4'76,140,- 
35-~-There are 94 Banks in the State, 
With Resources, $19,621,582 45 

The State Treasury Department has 
issued a statement of the condition of 
the banks in North Carolina, at the 
close of business on the 23rd day of 
July, 1897, together with totals from 
similar statements showing their con- 
dition at the close of business on May 
14th and March 9:h, 1897, and Decem- 
ber 17ch, October 6.h and July 14h, 
1896. 

The figures were compiled from cffi 
cial reports by J. W. Denmark, chief 
clerk of the state treasury department. 
There are twenty seven national 
banks in the State with resources 
amounting to $10,486 739 65; 45 State 
banks with $9 477,051.45 resources; 16 
private banks with $1,284,299 76 re 
sources; 6 savings banks with $1,373,. 
491.59. 

The total number of banks is 94, with 
resources amcunting to $19,621,582 45. 
The amount of loans and discounts 
in the 94 banks July 23, 97, was $12,- 
912 465 34; gold coin and certificates, 
$541,882 97; silver $306 788 70; all other 
currency, $576 153 74 

The capital stock paid into the 27 
national banks was 2,701,000; the 45 
State banks, $2,046,869.99; the 16 pri- 
vate banks $279,559 55; the 6 savings 
banks $280,000; the capital paid in stock 
of all the 94 banks was $5 37,439.54. 
The surplus fund of these banks was 
$1,184 772.62; undivided profits $559, 
841.06; dividends unpaid $142 934.12; 
individual deposits $9 476,140 34; U. 8. 
deposits, $171,102 42; deposits of, Uni. 
ted States disbursing cflices, $32,265.07. 

To the Bank Statements io appended 
the following remarks, which are self- 
explanatory. 

The interest-bearing bonded debt of 
the State stands, at present, as follows: 
4 per cent. consolidated bond, $3,366, 
250; 6 per cent. North Carolina Rail- 
road construction bonds, $2,720,000; 
total, $6,086,250. 

The interest is payable on the 4 per 
cent. bonds in January and July and 
on the 6 per cent. bonds in April and 
October. 

The interest on the 4 per cent. bonds 
is paid out of taxes levied for the pur- 
pose, while the interest on the 6 per 
cent. bonds is provided for out of the 
dividends coming from the State’s 
stock in the North Carolina Railroad 
Company. 

The annual income to the State from 
its stock in the North Carolina Rail- 
roadCompany has been, under old lease, 
$180,012; isto be for six years, under 
new lease $195 013; is to be for ninety- 
four years under new lease $210,014 

Under the act to ‘ compromise, com- 
mute, and settle the state debt,” $3 - 
266,250 new 4 per cent. bonds have 
been issued in exchange for the old valid 
debt. To complete the work begun in 
this line will require $249 520 more to 
carry the new debt to its utmost possi 
b‘e limit, $3,615 770. The time in which 
this may be done expires January 1, 
1899. 

INVESTMENTS, 

The State holds, as an investment, 
30,002 shares of stock in the North 
Carolina Railroad company, 12 666 in 
the A. & N. C, Railroad company and 
$136,750 in the new 4 per cent consoli 
dated bonds, 

The state board of education holds, 
as an investment, $143,250 of the 4 
per cent and $2,000 of the 6 per cent 
bonds. 
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AN INTERESTING SUBJECT, 


Our Home, published at Marshville, 
N. C., is adding something to the great 
mass of literature, showing the many 
varieties of Democrats in this country. 
This is quite an interesting subject and 
and we append the following extract 
from an ediitoria lin a recent iseus of 
Our Home: 

“The old time stump speakers used 
to evade the financial question in their 
discussions. Before the days of the 
Alliance and Populism, they seldom 
mentioned the financial question, and 
if they did, it was only to refer to it as 
a very ‘complicated and difficult 
question, which only the great minds 
(the minds of the bankers and money- 
lenders) could comprehend.’ But times 
have changed and everybody now 
wants to discues the ‘complicated’ 
financial question. The Populists 
forced the question to the front and 
will keep it there. There are lotsa of 
things.now that are harder to under- 
stand than the financial question. For 
instance, the question as to what con- 
stitutes a Democrat. In other words, 
of what political faith must a man be, 
to be a Democrat? The Lenoir Topic, 
a Democratic paper, gets after one sort 
of Democrats in the following manner: 

** ‘There ought to be some adequate 
punishment fouud for those Democrats 
who are lending a hand to Butler's pur 
pose to cover up the unsavory record 
of the last two Legislatures by arous. 


ing p¥#rjudice over a matter that the 
courts alone can determine.’ 


“So we judge from the above that 
one sort of Democrats are ‘lending a 





hand to Butler,’ etc. Then wé pick up 


the Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
cer and find that it refers to Mr. John 
H. Pearson as one ‘whoclaims to be a 
Democrat.’ The Wadesboro M. & I. 
‘claims’ to be an ardent free silver ad 
vocate and a supporter of Bryan. If 
here is a Democrat in the State who 
worked harder for Bryan than Mr. 
Pearson did, we don’t know where to 
go to find him, and yet his ‘brethring’ 
referto him as ‘one who claims to be 
a Democrat.’ Again we find the Cleve 
land Democrats and the Bryan Demo- 
crats all working in the same harness 
and all of them called Democrats. We 
also abserve that those Democrats who 
voted for Palmer and Buckner and 
those who voted for Bryan and Watson 
all claim to be Democrats and nobody 
disputes their right to be called Demo 
crate. Since Bryan Democracy and 
Cleveland Democracy are as opposite 
as the poles and the supporters of each 
caled Democrats, can’t the supporters 
of M:Kinley also be called Democrats? 
And doesn’t this prove couclusively 
that all that is necessary to be eligible to 
membership in the Democratic party, 
is to either havesome kind of political 
convictions or to have none at all—just 
vote the ticket? A few days ago the 
writer heard a merchant of average 
intelligence explain his political faith 
which was this: ‘He thought Cleve- 
land was one of the best men that ever 
lived and if he hadn’t been president 
two terms already he would vote for 
him again, if he should be nominated.’ 
He also thought Bryan wasa good man 
and he would vote for him, too, if he 
should be nominated. Cleveland bolted 
the last national convention because a 
a free-siiver platform was adopted, 
yet the Democrats consider him a good 
Democrat still. Bryan would have 
bolted the last national convention and 
joined the People’s party if a free sil- 
ver platform had not been adopted, but 
he is considered a good Democrat and 
is known as,a Democrat.” 
_ OS OOo oo 


NEW ORLEANS SWEPT BY FEVER 


A Large Outbreak of New Cases. 


New ORLEANS, Oct. 8 —To day wasa 
record breaker here. As early as 6 
o’clock as many cases had been re- 
ported as on Wednesday, when the 
fever had reached for the time the 
high-water mark—46 cases. At the 
same hour there had been some fever 
deaths reported, with a couple of pa 
tients in a very critical condition. The 
deaths are among those who have hac 
little or no attention, and at least three 
of the fatalities are among the Italian 
population. 

The worst case of the day, however, 
was that of Elijah Parks, living on 
Custom House street. Parks is aG 
A. R man, end a native of Greenville, 
N. Y., 56 years old, witha wife and 
two children. He had been in failing 
health for a year. Last night 
he died, and his death notice appeared 
in the morning papers. Friends at- 
tended to the preparation of the corpse 
for burial, and a wake was held last 
night. An ¢xsert was at once sent to 
the scene. His experienced eye enabled 
him to diagnose the case immediately 
as yellow fever. This afternoon the 
couriers of the board of the board of 
health have been industriously seareh 
ing for those who attended the wake, 
or had anything to do with the dress 
ing of the body, in order that they 
might be removed to the detention 
camp. It is fair to assume that this 
case will still further spread the infec 
tion. 

Cases of yellow fever today, 49; 
deaths to day, 5; total cases to date, 
505; total deaths to date, 50; recovered, 
177; under treatment, 278. 

0S 

‘“‘A San Francisco man who posi- 
tively asserts that he spent three days 
in hell, says he didn’t see much diff- 
erence in the climate when he got 
back,” says an exchange. We guess 
his wife keeps him in hot water. 





The maps of ten years hence will re- 
veal the location of many towns now 
unknown, which will be boomed and 
populated as a result of advertising. 
During the past three years several vil- 
lages in the West and South have in- 
creased in population, ten, twenty or 
fifty fold by means of a board of trade 
who had nerve enough to invest in- 
printers’ ink.— Advertisers’ Gazette. 





There is more Oatarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few 
years was supposed to be incurable. 
Fora t many years doctors pro- 
noun it a local disease, and pre 
scribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treat 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitu- 
tional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It 
is taken internally in doses from 10 
drops toatesspoonful. Itacts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfacegs of 
the system. They cffer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials, 
Address, 





¥. J. Coenry & Co, Toledo, O. 
3 Bold by Druggists, 75c. 


THE OLD GUARD. 


Subscriptions, Renewals and Kind Words 
Extracted From Letters. 

- If your name is not on the list below 

please renew by next week. 

—James P, Tucker, Lenoir, has our 
thanks for four renewals. 

—Wm. Pearson, Harnett, has our 
thanks for renewals and best wishes. 

—M. N. Bissets, Nash, renewing, 
writes that money is scarce, but he 
can’t do without the paper. 

—Isaac Scott, Pender, renews and 
wishes that every man in our State 
could read THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

—T. M. Franks, Wake, renews and 
states that ‘the takes no paper now 
but THE ProGreEssIvE FarmER, which 
he considers a most excellent journal.” 

—‘‘Times are hard and money scarce, 
but I consider your paper indispens- 
able,” writes J. M. Jones, of Rocking 
ham county, in renewing his subscrip- 
tion. 

—A. J. Monroe, Moore, to whose 
house THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ‘‘has 
been a constant and acceptable visitor 
for ten years,” renews and wishes us 
success. 8 

—David Ezzel, Sampson county, re- 
news and says that under no circum- 
stances could he do without THE PrRo- 
GRESSIVE F'ARMER, as it is the best pa- 
per in the State. 

—For kind words, renewals and other 
kindnesses we are indebted to B. F. C. 
Burke, Chatham; Joo. A. Huffman, 
Oaslow; J. L. Ryals, Harnett; Chas. 
Cooper, Wake; Geo. E. Hunt, David 
son; A. 8. Logan, Buncombe; James 
8. Mitchell, Hertford; C. 8. Kemp, 
Nash; J. M. Bradwell and W. M. 
Honeycutt, Wake; James D. McPher-. 
son, Moore; J. R. Thorne, Wilson; 
James McLean, Moore, and mary 
others. 

—8. Winburn Andrews, of Randolph 
county, renewing, writes: “I can’t 
afford tolose THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
I regard it as the best and most reliable 
newspaper in the State. We need mis- 
sionary work in this section, and I 
think your paper the best weapon to 
down ignorance and prejudics.” Bro. 
Andrews shows that he means what he 
says by volunteering to help get new 
subscribers. Next to paying your 
own subscription, this iy the best 
method of showing your appreciation 
ciation of the paper. 

j@3~ if your neme is not in the above 
list, please look at your label. It the 
date on itis for anytime previous to 
October 12, 1897, please let us hear 
from you before next week. Many of 
our subscribers write: ‘‘Eaclosed please 
find money for renewal. You should 
fave had it sooner, but I neglected 
sending it.” Negfect! Now, dear 
reader, suppose we had neglected pay- 
ing our printers, or neglected paying 
for paper, or neglected paying poatege, 
or for type, or rent, or press work or 
the thousand and one little things that 
are necessary to make a good paper, 
what would have happened? Why, 
you would have ceased getting your 
paperlong ago. Now, as we are com 
pelled not to neglect these, and as we 
do not neglect you, please do not neg 
lect paying your subscription any 
longer, 


e_D 6S oe 

e FITTINGLY REBUKED. 
Persons who indulge in profanity oc- 
casionally receive such fitting rebukes 
that their exasperation is only in 
creased. A little tact in rebuking pro 
fanity is often of more value than a 
long sermon. For instance, What to 
Eat says: 
The famous Thad Stevens had a col- 
ored servant in Washington named 


Matilda, who one morning smashed a 
large dish at the buffet. ‘What have 


responded, ‘‘ "Tain’t de fo’th command. 
ment, brees de Lawd.” 
And the Atlanta Constitution r 
to remark: 
A certain writer, who had done 
novel of 40,000 words, submitted th 
same to a well known critic, and 
a week had elapsed he called on th 
critic to hear his verdict. It was brief. 
He simply banded the manuscript 
the author with the remark: 
“Burn it!” 


author. 

“Well,” drawled the critic, ‘that 
will do as well as any other fire—just 
80 you burn it is all that’a necessary.” 


_ DD So oe 
THE EDITOR WAS VEXED, 


*‘My article on the death of Col. 
Jones was plain enough,” said the Edi- 
tor. ‘I wrote in plain words that ‘he 
died shouting praises and. went where 
all is well.” 

*‘Doesn’t it read that way in the pa- 
per?” asked the Proof Reader. 

“It does not,” said the Editor. “It 
reads: ‘He died shouting blazes, and 
went where all is hell.’”—Press and 
Printer. 


eb ot 

; The bedrock of Populism is the equal- 
ity of human rights.—-Belton, (Tex ) 
Ballot. 








“Hell fire!” shrieked the profane |G 


Sor Consumption and Bronchitis All 
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A WOMAN'S STRONG CONSTITUTION WRECKED +EFFECTS OF A 
TREACHEROUS DISEASE—A WONDERFUL CASE. 





From the Bulletin, Monr<e, La. 


Mrs. Stephen Robbins is the wife of a | 
prominent farmer living ot a large and | 
well kept plantation just at the edge of | 
Monroe, La. They have resided in this 
community but two years, having 
moved here from Iilinois. The change 
was made for the benefit of Mra. Rob 
bine’ health, her physicians having ad- 
vised her that it was the only hope of 
her ever regaining her lost health. 

“Three years ago this last winter,” 
said Mrs. Robbins, ‘‘I was very sick 
with that most treacherous disease, the 
grippe. I had a very severe time with 
it, but was able to get out after being 
confined to my home several weeks. 
I think I went out too soon, for I im 
mediately contracted a cold and had a 
relapse, which is a common occurrence 
with that disease. For several more 
weeks I was confined to the house; and 
after this I did not fully recover until 
recently. I was able to get out again, 
but I was quite a different woman. 

‘“*My former strong constitution was 
wrecked, and I was a dwindling mass 
of skin and bones. My blood was thin 
and I had grown pale and sallow. My 
lungs were so effected that I thought I 
was going into consumption. During 
my illness I had lost thirty pounds in 
weight. I tried to regain my strength 
and former good health by trying diff 
erent medicines and physicians, but 
nothing scemed to help me. My appe 
tite was gone, and when I ate the food 
it would not stay on my-stomach. 

“The only thing my physician said 
for me to do was to take a change of 
climate, and on his advice I came here. 
At first I seemed benefitted, but to 
my sorrow it proved to be only tem 
porary, and in a few months I was in 
my former condition. The color had 
left my cheeks, I had no energy, and 
life was a misery. I had become a 
burden to myself and family. Finally 
I happened to read in a newspaper of 
how Dr. Williams’ Pick Pills for Pale 





People had effected a miraculous cure 


with the same disease which 
bor of mine had in Illinois. 

‘Oa the strength of this testimonia} 
I decided at once to give the medicine 
atrial. I accordingly sent for a box of 
Dr. Williame’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo. 
ple, and gave the pilis a thorough trial] 
I did not notice any change till I had 
tried the second box. I was discour. 
aged a little with the result of the first 
box, but knowing that I should not 
expect a sudden cure of such a chronic 
case as mine, I tried the second box 
with the result that I immediately be. 
gan getting better. I used five boxes 
of these pilisand — completely cured 
as ycu see me to day, weighin : 
than ever before ” : — 

As evidence of the truthfulness of 
her story, Mrs. Robbins volunteered 
to make the following sworn state. 
ment: 

“I hereby affirm that the above 
statement is every word exact and 
true.” ‘*‘Mrs. STEPHEN RosBiys. 

‘*Monroe, Ls., March 2, 1897 ” 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me. 
@ notary public in and for the Parish of 
Winn, State of Louisiana, this the 21d 
day of March, 1897, 

*‘AMOSR JEssups, Notary Public.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Piils for Pale 
People contain, in a cox densed from, 
all the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and re. 
store shattered nerves. They are also 
& specific for troubles peculiar to fe- 
mates, such as suppresasions, irregu- 
larities aud all forms of weakness. 
They build up the blood, and restore 
the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, Overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Pink Piils are sold in 
boxes (aever in loore bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $250, and may 
be had of all druggists, or direct by 
mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, 
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You'll change to heavier weights. 


It’s a convenience not to have to bother til! 


then. The mercury drops, you drop in here five minutes of time, and out 
again, with a handsome, stylish, perfect-fitting, faultless—in—overy-—way suit, 
or Overcoat —or both—and a quarter—maybe a third—of the money you ex- 


pected to spend still in your pocket 


Follow the best dressers—go where they go. Askthem. They tell you— 


it’s no secret— Berwangers’ Clothes are a standard. 


to come here. 


It argues good judgment 


re. It means a saving—not at the expense of quality, but by reason 
of our facilities. We're not selling goods at cost either. 


We buy them as 


close as money can get them—avail our3elves of all cash discounts and they 


go to you at the very smallest advance 


of that. The finest talent is employed 


in cutting and making our fine Suits and Or ercoats. 
These mild days are good days to look, investigate, compare, decide. And 
our variety deserves time to be carefully reviewed. Even where ali is good, 


thore’s a best—special excellence. 


In Suits see our $6, $7 50, $10, $12, $15. $18, $20 to $25 


See how they are 


made aud trimmed; see how perfect they fit, and you'll se why we are 


leaders. 


Same Way in Overcoats. 


Our stock is full of novelties, new eff-cts—original in every way. 


Ia Boys’ Clothing we're going 
with the shoddy, cheap stuffs ¢ff> 


to ask ycu not to let youself be tempted 
red you. Our line at $1 50 to $7 50 for Short 


Pants Suits, and our line of $5 to $15 for Long Pants Suits assures you satic- 
faction. Value draws the safety line there. 


Strictly one price to all. 


Your money back if you want it. 


s. & D. Berwanger, 


ONE-PRICE 


CLOTHIERS. 


RALEIGH. N C 


We learn, from a reliable source, 
that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, of Lexing 
ton, N. O., has discovered a medicine 
of his own make, that is a sure cure 


who are suffering with either disease, 
would do well to address him at Lex- 
ington, N.C. He bas this medicine in 
any quantity desired at the low price 
of 50 cents per bottle. 


Tom Watvon’s Ofer 


“Give me Populism to fight for, and 
I'm yours to count on until death do 
us part.”—T, E. W.,in People’s Party 
Paper. 

he Campaign Dept. of People’s 
Party Paper, Atlanta, Ga., will send 
you that paper every week until Jan 
uary for 25 cents in silver or stamps 





0 
and BRONCHITIS | 
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four subscriptions for One Dollar. 























































WANTED AGENTS. 


“The Confederate Soldier in the Civil 
War,” just published, contains 50( 
pages 12x16 inches, and over 1 100 large 
Battle Scenes, Portraits, Maps, etc. 
Tre greatest and largest War Book 
ever published, and the only one that 
does justice to the Confederate soldier 
nd the cause he fought for. Complete 
mone volume Agents wanted every- 
where to sell this book on our new and 


tlemen agents who are at work are 
making from $100 to $200 per month. 
Veterans, sons and daughters of veter- 
ans, and others interested are requested 
to send for a beautiful illustrated de- 
scriptive circular (free) and terms to 
agents. Address, Courier Journal Job 
Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


NASHVILLE, TENN, CENTEN- . 
NIAL EXPOSITION. 


With the approach of cool weather 
and the closing days of the Nashville 
Exposition, interest in that occasion 
steadily increases, and the movement 
to padnvele i very encouraging. 





Toe Southern Railway is the short 
and direct toute to Nashville. Double 


daily service with through Pullman 
cars. 

Norfolk and Nashville Limited, leav- 
ing Norfolk daily 9:30 a. m, leaving 
Raleigh 3:40 p. m., leaving Greensboro 
6:45 p.m., arriving at Nashville 1:50 
p. m. the following day. Through 
Pullman Drawing Room cars from 
Norfolk to N sshville. -_ 

Washington and Southern Limited, 
daily, with through Pullman cars from 
Jersey City, Wash and Greens: 
boro to Nashville, connection from 
Goldsboro, Raleigh and all points 10 
North Carolina. : 

Call on Agent or representative of 
the Southern Railway for full informa: 
tion. 

FROM AN ADVERTISER. 





AULANDER, N. CO. 
The Frogvessive Farmer, Raleigh, 
Inclosed is $3, amount due for 
tisement No. 1578, Mastiff Plows, 
was ny pay a ea 
ours truly, 
A G. BazEMORE. 


adver- 
which 
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Christian life Column. 


as 
EDITED BY REV. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. 0. 


——~"The Sweet Will of God, 








weet, beloved will of God 
he anch rv groucd, and fortress hill, 
My spirit’s sileat, fair abcde, — 
in thee [ hide me and am still. 
il, that willest good alone, 
Y hohe thou the way, thou guidest best; 
A litt'e child, I foilow on, 


And, trusting, lean upon thy breast. 


Thy beautiful, sweet will, my God, 
Holds fast in Thy subl:me embrace 
My captive will a glad3ome bird, 
Prisoned in such a realm of grace, 
Within this p!aco of certaia good, 
Love evermore expands her wings; 
Or, nestling in her perfect choice, — 
Abides content with what it brings. 
Upon God’s will I lay me down, 
‘As child upon its mother’s breast; 
No silken couch, nor softest bed, 
Could ever give me such deep rest. 
Thy wonderful, grand will, my God, 
With triumph now I make it mine; 
And faith shall cry a joyous Yes! 
To every dear command of Thine. 
— Madame Guyon. 


Moody on Unbelief. 


A mancameto me with a difficult 
passage some time ago and said: 

“Moody, what do you do with thai?” 

“] do not do anything with it.” 

‘Gow do you understand it?” 

“J do not understand it.” 

“How do you explain it?” 

“T do not explain it.” 

‘““What do you do with it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You da not believe it, do you?” 

“Ob, yes, I believe it.” 

There are lots of things I do not un- 
derstand, but I b:'evethem. I donot 
know arything abo. higher mathe- 
matics, buf I belicve inthem, Idonot 
understand astronomy, but I believe 
in astronomy.—F roma Mocdy Sermon. 


Two Cases of Starvation. 


An ex sheriff of Georgia, who had 
killed a man four days before at a bar- 
becue, and was charged with murder, 
was found unconscious in a grove of 
pines and died in haifanhour. He 
had been in hiding there and without 
food. The same day a woman died 
near Middleboro, Ky. For fitty five 
days nothing but water had passed her 
lips. Two months ago her husband 
had deserted her, and she had vowed 
that she would eat no food till he re 
turned. This he did not do. Hearing 
of her death he went to the funeral. 
Will and hope kept this woman alive; 
guilt and fear killed the other. A man 
or woman well and well nurtured, if 
kept warm, quiet, and cheerful in pure 
air and supplied with water, will live 
more than ten days, and with a strong 
purpose, longer. In exposure under 
strong fear, the same person will die 
without food in a third of the time. 


“Before Honor is Humility.” 


Lok at the corn in the field; it holds 
its head erect while it is green, but 
when the ear is filled and matured it 
hangs its head in graceful humbleness. 
Look at your fruit trees; how their 
blossoming branches shoot up toward 
the sky, but when they begin to be 
loaded with fruit, since the riper the 
fruit the greater its weight, the branch 
begins to bow, until it needs oftentimes 
to be propped up and to be supported 
lest it break away from the stem. 
Weight comes with maturity; lowli 
ness of mind is the inevitable conse 
qunce. Growing Christians think 
themselves nothing; full-grown Obr:. - 
tians know that they are less thio 
nothing The nearer we are to heaven 
in point of sanctification, the more we 
mourn our infirmities and the humbler 
is our estimate. Lightly laden vessels 
float high in the water; heavy cargoes 
sinks the barque to the water’s edge. The 
more grace, the more the need of grace 
i3 felt. He may boast of his grace who 
has none; he may talk much of hi: 
Brace who has little; but he who is 
rich in grace cries out for more, and 
forgets that which is behind. Whena 
man’s inward life flows like a river, he 
thinks only of the source, and cries be- 
fore his God, ‘All my fresh springs) 
are in Thee.” He who abcunds in holi- 
ness feels more than ever in him—that 
8, in his flssh—there dwelleth no good 
thing. Thou art not ripened, my 
brother, whilst thou hast a high esteem 
of thyself. He who glories in himself 
is but a babe in Christ, if indeed he be 
‘0 Christat all. When thou shalt see 
death written on the creature, and see 
all thy life in Christ; when thou shalt 
perceive even the holy things to have 
iniquity in them, and see all thy per- 
fectness in Him who is altogether love- 
ly; when thou shalt lie prostrate at 
the foot of the throne, and only rise to 
Sitand reign in Him whois thine all— 
then art thou ripening, but not till then. 
—O. H. Spurgeon. 
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THE COMING SHOWER OF STARS 
AND RAIN OF FIRE, 


The astronomers look for the next 
great meteoric shower on the morning 
ing of Nov. 15;h, 1899 They calculate 
that the earth wili then pass again 
through the centre of an immense 
swarm of meteoroids, as they are 
called before combustion. These great 
“Laonide Star Sh pwers,” as they are 
called, occur at intervals of every 33 
years andone day. The great shower 
of 1799 occurred on Nov. 12:h; that of 
1833 on Nov, 13th; that of 1866 on Nov. 
14th, and, consequently, a repetition 
of the next wonderful phenomena is 
expected on the morning of Nov. 15:b, 
1899. 

In the meanwhile, however, as the 
aggregation of meteoroids is of immense 
length, one end of it will encounter the 
earth in 1898 and the other in 1900, 
making, as Prof. Lewis Swift, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer, of Rochester, 
N. Y., says, considerable showers in 
those years algo. Not only this, but it 
is stated on the same authority that 
many forerunners of the great shower 
may be expected to come within the 
earth’s atmosphere on Nov. 14th, 1897, 
because many of the meteoroids are 
always considerably in akvance of the 
main cluster. Prof. Swift says ‘‘the 
thickness of the msteoroidal stream is 
100,000 miles, and the duration of the 
shower is equal to the time of the 
diagonal passage of the earth through 
it, usually from midnight to dawn.” 
He adds: ‘As there is a light shower 
of Leonoid: | very November, we know 
that there is a vast ring formed by the 
comet’s tail, and,that the (jmmense 
shoal in one portion is the product of 
the exploded comet itself, through 
which we pass once every thirty three 
years and a day,” 

The meteoroids are dark bodies, and 
it is only when they pass into the 
earth’s atmosphere that they re 
ignited by friction ar; become visible 
for a few seconds. The stream makes 
a revolution around the sun in about 
334 years, and by consequence the 
earth passes through it in a new place 
each year. The length of the swerm 
is so enormous that although at peri 
helion it moves atthe rate of nearly 
25 miles a'second, yet 5 takes i’ two 
years to pass the earth, so that when 
its hinder part is still with us f'a ad 
vancing side will have reached the 
orbits of Jupiter and Saturn. Not- 
withstanding this extent, it is buta 
fraction of the entire orbit. Prof. 
Swift says: ‘This great cluster will 
reach the earth’s orbit about June 1, 
1899, but the earth will not have ar 
rived there then, but will be due nearly 
six months later, when our planet will 
plunge into the swarming mass, and 
for at least five hours we shall experi- 
ence a literal rain of fire.”— Baltimore 
Sun. 


_——(»1+o-oe—_—_— 
A NEGLECTED HERO. 


Tae following sketch of Gen. Thomas 
L Clingman, the once famous North 
Oarolina statesman who was recently 
admitted to the insane asylum at Mor- 
ganton, is condensed. irom a longer 
sketch by a Morganton, N. C., corre- 
spondent of the Atlanta Journal: ? 

General Clingman was born 81 years 
ago in Yadkin county, in this Siate. 
Few men to day realize what a politi- 
cal factor he was during the quarter of 
a century ending with the surrender of 
Lee. Looking upon him to-day, bowed 
with age, expressionless from mental 
infirmity, depressed from poverty, few 
people would recall without surprise 
the record he made as a statesman, 
orator, legislator, warrior, duelist and 
scientist. Few men in the history of 
the Union b.fore the war made so re- 
markable a record as a public debater, 
and his fame became international be- 
cause of his aggressive attitude toward 
the Ciayton- Bulwer treaty. One speech 
on the causes of Henry Clay’s defeat 
led to a duel with William, Yancey, of 
Alabama. 

The political career of General Cling 
man begins in 1835, when he, thena 
young lawyer of Hillsboro, N. C, 
was elected as a Whig to the State 
legislature from Surry county. 

Ia the autumn of 1836 he removed to 
Asheville, as there was prospect that 
the proposed Charleston and Cincin 
nati railroad would pass through that 
place. In the convention held to dis 
cuss the subject of change of route he 
took a leading place and opposed Col- 
onel Memminger, of South Carolina, an 
experienced debater, with such ability 
that his name became known through- 
out the country and his fellow towns 
men rewarded him with an election to 
the State Senate. He became a leader 
of the Whig party, and in 1843 was 
elected to the National House of Rep- 
resentatives; over James Graham, and 
continued in cffice until June 14, 1858, 
with the exception of the 29th Oon- 
gress. In 1858 he was appointed to fill 





resignation of Asa Biggs. At the end 
of his term he was re-elected. 
On January 21, 1861, Mr. Clingman 
withdrew from Congress with the other 
Southern members, and in May was 
sent to the Confederate Congress to 
give assurance that North Carolina 
would support the cause of the South. 
He entered the Confederate army as 
Colonel of the Twenty fifth North 
Osrolina regiment, and served with 
such daring and brilliancy that in 
eight months’ time he was made briga- 
dier general. He was in command of 
the defense of Goldsboro, held Sulli- 
van’s island and Battery Wagner dur- 
ing the attack on Charleston, led the 
attack on Newbern in February, 1864, 
broke Butler’s lines at Drury’s Biuff 
May 16.h, and forced him to 
back to Bermuda Hundreds, was 
wounded at Cold Harbor, repelled the 
attack on Petersburg June 17:h, <at- 
tacked the enemy near Petersburg 
August 19:h, defeating them with a 
smail force and capturing 200. In this 
conflict he was severely wounded and 
was only only ableto re join his com- 
mand a few days before Johnson’s sur 
render at Greansboro in April, 1&65. 
General Clingman was a delegate to 
the Nutional Democratic convention 
held in 1865. Since that time he has 
studiously avoided politics, and untila 
few years ago devoted the remainder 
of his life to science. 
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Trains LEAVE RALEIGH DaILy. 
NORFOLK AND CHATTANOOGA LIMITED, 


3:40 p. m. Daily.—Solid vestibule 
trains with sleeper from Norfolk tc 
Chattanooga via Salisbury, Morgarton, 
Asheville, Hot Springs and Knoxville. 

Connects at Durham for Oxford, 
Clarksville and Keysville, except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with the Wash. 
ington and Southwestern Vestibule 
(Limited) vrain for all poins North and 
with main line train No. 12 for Dan. 
ville, Richmond and intermediate loca) 
stations; also, has connection for Win- 
ston-Salem and with main line train 
No. 35, ‘‘United States Fast Mail” for 
——, Spartansburg, Greenville, 
Atlanta and all points South; also, 
Columbia, Augusta, Charleston, 8a. 
vannah, Jacksonville and all points ‘ 2 
Florida. Sleeping Car for Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and at Charlotte with 
Sleeping Car for Augusta. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 

11:45 a. m. Daily.—Solid train con 
sisting of Pullman Sleeping car and 
coaches from Chattanooga to Norfolk, 
arriving at Norfolk at 5 p. m., in time 
to connect with the Old Dominion 
Merchants’ and Miners’, Norfolk and 
Washington and Baltimore, Chesa 
peake and Richmond 8. 8. Co’s for all 
points North and Kast. r 

Connects at Selma for Fay teville 
and intermediate stations on vu: 6 Wil. 
son and Fayetteville Short Cut daily, 
except Sunday for Newbern and More- 
head City daily for Goldsboro and Wil 
mington and intermeeiate station on 
the amination and Weldon Railroad. 

Express Train. 

8:53 a. m. Daily.—Connects at Dur. 
ham for Oxford, Keysville, Richmond: 
at Greensboro for Washington and all 
points North. 


Express Train. 


3.40 p. m. Daily—For Goldsboro and 
intermediate stations. 


Local Accommodation. 

2:00 a. m.—Connects at Greensboro 
for all points for North and South and 
Winston Salem and points on the 
Northwestern and North Carolina Rail- 
road. At Salisbury, for all points in 
Western North Carolina, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Cincinnati and westera pointe; 
at Charlotte, for Spartanburg, Green 
ville, Athens, Atlanta and all pointe 
South. 

TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH, N. C.: 


Express Train, 


83:40 p. m. Daily.—From Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Greensboro and all pointe 
South. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 


8:40 p.m. Daily.—From all pointe 
east, Norfolk, Tarboro, Wilson and 
water lines. 

From Goldsboro, Wilmington, Fay- 
etteville and all points in Eastern Caro. 
lina. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 
11:45 a. m. Daily.—From New York 
Washington, Lynchburg, Danville and 
Greensboro, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Hot Springs and Asheville, 


Express Train. 


8:53a. m. Daily.—From Goldsboro 
and intermediate stations. 


Local, 


7:20 a. m. Daily.—From Greensboro 
and all points North and South. Sleep- 
ing car from Greensboro to Raleigh. 

9:00 p. m. Daily except Sunday.— 
From Goldsboro and all points East. 

Local freight trains carry pas 


sengers. 
Pullman cars on night train from 
Raleigh to Greensboro. ; 
Double daily trains between Raleigh, 
Charlotte and Atlanta. Quick time; 
unexcelled accommodation. 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 
GROCERIES. 


Baking Powder— 




















Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of lbs 









Prime Red Top or Herds ..,..ssss000. 5 0 
ae * 6 LTT T ITTY eccee 8 
Prime Orchard Grass.....+. os 1 30 4 
Choice Orchard ZTAss..secsssscesseses 1 35 4 
Extra Croan Ky. Blug.ccscsesecseees 90 4 
Fancy Kentucky .....+9s. oe 1B 4 
Tall Meadow Oat ...... 1 35 1 
Fine Lawn grass ....... + 226 4 

eadow Fe SCue.....ceees 2125 4 
Perenial Rye Grass...ecseeses Qu 4 
Italian Rye Grass......-ss00s ccccccees 2 OO 4 
Choice Timothy, bag extra....ssesses 1 55 45 


Millet—(bag extra lic-) German,...seess 85 





Plain wire, put up in rolls of 19 to 130 pounds. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds each. 
Five pounds staple to the roll at 4c per pound. 
Galy. bathed vececcccctecces ccccccccccces Oe 15 

Poultry Netting— 


Put upin rolls of 150 running feet. 


Fence Wire— | 
































2t 
The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, } Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Kettle, 1 Lorg Frying Pan, 1 Roond Fryi q 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaran.eed. 


WAGON “OCALA.” 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein........ $22 & 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein.,...... 26 O& 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein........ 32 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein,,....sse00. 387 K 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch stee 2 22 BK 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch stee 25 00 
T wo-horse, | 1-2 inch stee. iy 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle 

~ All wagons are furnish in 
two sections, and one spring seat. If brake ir 

















Seep WHEAT— per, bus. | wanted add $2.60. [f bed and seatare not wanted 
NS sane oe aaa Co vee ovevbepbara 1.20 | deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 
Purple OG 5 05 Ga'ensind a ene Cae 1.20] Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
ALARM aa ai ee ee eng gin A 1.25 | justable Saddles and YoKe,....ssssessess & 
: B OR Carts... sccesssccccccccccess oeee 
Ourrela Prolific. .........ccccccces 1.30 | ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta. 
Oats— Per bushel, Son in North Carolina. Warranted for 
eeeeeereeereee n years. 
ve Gray Winter, Chsles ad Parlor, Style 30... 44 0b | Style 40..... sovses 48 OF 
Red Rust Poof, Choice...ssssse01e 45 [Chapel * 20... 44 00/ Style 15, Chapel., 60 0 
PFIMe ...0s e008 eee 


Eviess including instruction book ané 
ry — 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 











the vacancy in the Senate left by the 


Rye.ccecee cocccccee 63 | BATlOy. cocccecsecceeees..OO “ é 
| id | PPRiens Style TATOO | Style Acrttttesstsis8 Ob 

HARDWARE. Pas ove With tOP.scccecesescsescceccene 80 O 
Powder, best rifle, Der Keg.sssesssseoee  § 400) Aor heeds Springs, without top... 38 & 
re ron bunt deta nane $a RG Serta Okla is 
Hot hook, ton mone. pee Gepavwnsess 3931 Sowing Machines 
Plow Lines "| Mageeees Berzonae Riemann Celset 
Cotton, with ena a icctaetec sc, Le; iy finished, first-class in every partioa- 








lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 

10 years, carefully adjusted, ope for 
immediate use Price, freight paid 10 

any railroad station in North 

HEB sessies Eeseve vauvesestseues coscccccscee © 18 
GUANO—Alliance Brands— 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 per - 
cent. 


cent. Phos Ac., 24 per cent. Am, 3 


Potash ) sit 














Gord Luck, £0 full Ibs, per case $3 75  Ainch mesh, 36 in. wide, per roll ..ceecees eeee2 15 Progressive Farmer Guano (8 per cent. 

100 6 oz size, per case, 3% 2 * Mad = Nt iad = we eterm a0 Ac., 2 per cent. Am.; 14 per cent. Potash.) 

Perfect lbs, per dozen, Pena eee Oe ee ee SO “ ,.. 340 N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phosphate, 

Neg +} ee ° dos. in case), per doz. “ is SN I | en a Sa * cee. 4 OO, a8 per — e Phos phorie Asia. HER! 
erfect, (4 doz. in case), alle B * Jrite for prices. 

Coffee—Roasted, Richmond, per lb | Back as— Hooks, per dos. Washing Machines— 

Arioga. 5.11 70, Lion. ..11 70 Levering's. +1155 8inch..... cocccccce. S001 81-8 inch ceccccccee WC my Pe “OV ecsesew ‘Ss = s 1 

den Rio, iladeiphia, on er ED cecvesbeee 8 * Be ccee ‘eeeeees 

Ordinary Rio, in bulk, “ OF Meret edge een el Sr O00." 9. cssssnened 
Colflee~Green, Richninad. per Ib | No. 0. 8 1-2 inch. ..$2 75) No.1. 8 1-2 inch..$2. 00} Wringers— 

Fancy Rio .... . 14% | Fair Rio...... eee 104} Single Trees hooks or rings, per doz— b Blows No. M5 ..csscanusvptvedevicessvvevce Sa 
a covces [ae | Erime ~ ecerky ‘i ie vueewe 000. OL GO | Extra. ccccccccocee G8 OO; Roce a 14 occcncedeteeboenee eecccccccc:ece HE 
O.cccces e Choice Laguayra, f f Relief 22 .cccoscesscdocee PITT TITS TTT eer 
Fair Rig veo. 9 htladel sie a Clevises—per doz. Rellet* WW .....:.d2apaeer Shsaeece a 

Yhoice Green Laguayra, ) 2 ] 8 { hy 

Srtene Geaon Bic Pico hsivkin, Pp i BLOOD . ccccvseccecce 0018 LOOP. cecccecceces Sl OO — pate (best N. C. Grit), write for Drices, 

Fancy Rio... .... 1244 | Good Rio... veeeeee 9 Buckets— he Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age’ 
Ch ; Cultivators and .Harrows and can save you 

eese—Cream per 1b | 2 hoop, painted .. $120] 3 hoop ....ee0. eooe $135 money. 

PHUNG sc cvvcecee coe 10 | Fancy..scscsesseeene 11 2hoop, brass bound, 180 | 3 hoop .....se..005. 200; Brethren having anything to sell, as wellas 
Sardines— Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes......... veceeee 290, those wishing to buy will do well to consult the 

American, 100 to case.......-5 secccscscece $265; Muieshoes, “ bis pavavessen ‘ 34) , Agency. 

American Mustard, 50 tO CaS. .cscceceves 3204 0 seahine Nalin. Bxcsisior, pee lb 10 T.IVEY,8.B.A, 
Flour— Richmond per bbl “ “anchor, per Ib eiesicecey we HILisBoro, N. O. 

Roanoke.......00. $5 25 | High Loaf........ $4 90 

aoe (sic % 90 | Tohacco . ee made, per 1D......0008 ‘ 434 : 

Dixie ...........-. 4 25| Snow Flake....., 4 20 | Grab Hoes, No. 1, per doz ..... + 325 There is no doubt 

Golden Sheaf,Phila5 75 | Pomona... 0. 2, ves pte that our ORGANS are 

Good Family ..... 4 70 | LUXUFY,....e00 Mattocks, Cutter, per doz...... 4 50 ; 

HIGH, WIGS, POF 100 LHS crcsececccsveccsscsase Bush Hooks, best No 1, per doz.. - 900 equal to the best 

ce ial per case | Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble ........s+.++. vse 300 ae In ny le, tone, 
eystone, 4 dozen in case, Phila ...... ‘ “e Strap and lOck Cap.....csees oo 4 nl 

Potash, Nickle,... $275 | Star potash..,..++. $300 | No 22 strap........ 325 | No 24 strap....... 3% of anton nd week 

Lye, Mendlesou’s, 3 15| Star...... sesseveee 3501 Sr ves, All Right Steel. No 2 ar Aono an uc 

Sah, On: thbeeee-dhean a0 the > rela, All Fight Steel No 3 «-sssersesenee J ;mability, we ac- 
MANDI 5 <) shscrsisenes sens vers ieeverseeces: Om ‘Remington... ... | sowledge no supe- 
Fairbanks.......... 434 | Beat Pure.....scove Gq | FIOW Bolts, 1S, Por 100, s+. ssssseeesee. ons ‘or. They are made 

Relative prices various size pkgs: “ 1 1-2x3-8, per 100 |... by a thoroughly re- 

60 Ib plain tubs. seseeseeeeene 1-8 over tierces = 238-8, per DM sacnese iable concern and 

anc ee eens - a EOS sescsecens Ceeeeeeeeeesenee f ted 

ihe en DAMS. ..0000 “ ve 5-8 = = ” BEB-G, HOE TDD, vccccccescvccsececccs laa for 10 

AC My S 10) CABO. scccecees 1-4 . 

rr) “ ‘ Cotton Rope, white, per Ib .......... PTT T Try) 9 M - * 

Fr ie “ : w sesnss a_i es - “ * medium white..... watees RAY. i = Prices, inciuding stool and instruc- 
5lb * 12 & “7g 4 4 Farm Bells, 40 Ibs, from stock...seeeesees 90, tion book (delivered at any railroad 
3lb “* 2-0 “ Ic6 “* ry a “ “ ae pen ECU IGA . 1 13 H station in North Corolins) : 

Meats— per 100 lbs TB WDB. ccevecesces s | aren seees & wD 
pry ealt short rib sides, Richmond.... ‘ : CHURCH AND SHOOL BELLS— 

y salt extra short clea pa eee . e 

Dry salt heavy fat backs,” © ats 6 Weight of Balls and Mountings. 

onde neg dla ven 941 No. 20, 160 pounds... .......... $8 00 

Smoked Meats— No. 22.175 * 10 00 

Sugar cured hams, abont 10 Iba,....- 008 11 ‘ ne Teee | pe ee. Pee 4é 
Sugar cured hams, 12 to 14 Nock caves 1g No. 24 225 . settee eee eee 2 50 
Sugar cured California hams ....cce.0e y 
Sugar cured breakfast bacon...cccceess 94 No. 26 825 ose e esses sees. #0 

aMolacacs— per gal Kettles 4 gallons... eevee eo cecceccccccees . ¢ 4 

New Crop “uba, Richmond........5 cone 18¢ rie ee Ciel ee i 
New Crop Porto Rico, Richmond..... oe 20 we ay 3 ¥ at’ ; = 

2000 NOW OPIORDA, «a6ccecescascceses esse 17 . 5 00 
Faney New Orleans if 30 5 50 

Choice Porto Rico, Phila... 18 
Fancy Cuba, on 20 Vac SS 
Fancy sow Orleans, be 1 We = yon Caroli CG “St The Agency 
New Crop Borbados. No 1, Wilmington 30 arolina Cook ove, — 

id Ga nthe : - —" 18 3 et sa “et 393 | has been handling these stoves for eight 

Syrup— pe ee, os z A 2 “ ie peers is years with entire satisfaction. Price, 

: .} : with full cet of ware and pipe ready to 

White Maple Syrup, Phila...cdeiscseceserees 20 J ,Axes per dozen | sot fob Greensboro, N. C, $10 
Gere ember ER Be na eeeeneeeenereeeees 16 Yar Clipper, 444 to 536 IDS .ececccccveccccccces Gt DO : 

tehoney “ —— sessseeeees seceeeees 23 [Champion © * a eeeeetce dscatewee + 510 Improved 

Fancy golden...... 2c | Sugar @rids.......0 12 | Red Warrior “ . asedeseenveceness: DOU High Arm Al- 
Number 6 Sus xr Richmond ..0......cceees oo: 12 Hoes, ( Bolles”) 5 doz lots— i has 

Sweet Sixteemm/ery Bright Richmond........16 | proes. 7 ; 8.8 ; a 2a liance, It 

008, 736, 8, Shh, DOF OZ, .scceseosescecccceces 280 i 10 superior in 

Rock candy syrup . 18c | Maple Cane.....,... 18 Nails, cut, Richmona, Va. f range and 

(F Oil = 8d headed ....+.., 210 4d headed : ry 

amp Oils (f o b) Richmond 6a **. 185] 8a quality of 

Standard White .. 84c teeeeeeeees 170) a . 

Pratt’s astral ~ Rey it — eoccesoces oe 165 30d < . BS gpl 
FROG occccsescoscces + 934 | Carnadine red..,. 1034 1 65 | 60c* swoops » 165 y 

20] 8d finish..cecccses 190 ted and well 

Lubricating Oils (f o b Richmond)— L801 12d seceeeeeee 180 finished in 

Capital Cylinder .. 85c | Renown Engin..... 20c Nails, wire, from Raleigh, N. C., 0c. advanced - 
Atlantic Red ...... im’ |Loritecdgl’’" Er tent eke : pat af pat full 
Summer BACK ..ccocescoseseccesece et eveeeees ee ll Pl N FF., 300|No.7,.FF 225 xan cular. 

In half-bbls. 2 i ows No. 8, F F., oO. i seeeeeeees set of attach- 

n c per gal. more; in cans 5c per No. 5, ee 120] No. ll, Dixie.,..... 250 5 ; 
gal, more, cans charged for. PUD Asacacsahees 105| Watt DE ........ 1 50} ments wicu each machine, and a guar- 

Spices and Peppers— per Ib | Stonewall Plow, tener, 260) antee for ten years Ten days’ trial. 

Black Pepper. best sifted ........ Phila. “ “ Castings epeean ss tiisees =6¢2.76] Lf not satisfactory money will be re- 

Race > Ginger, best quality, «7. ro wee Plows, Double Shovel Southern....sesece i 4 funded. The Agency has handled 
Black Pepper, best sitved, Richmond... ig | Steel for same, imitation’. iisee Be | Bbout 2,000 of these machines. Price, 

ite -* mune ound - 1-9} delivered at any railroad station im 

Grub or Now Ground..eccsecere seeveeseees 600 Nortb Carolina....... ak ete 5. 50. 
Fae He 1 PEC | GOO...cccceserccee 5S Corn Shellers— 
egds, Phila... 2.2.05 +4 seeeeereeens Dixie, with fan ... 4 85| Dixie,without fan. 4 60 

Grits, prime....... 454c | Prime.t......0000+5 34 | Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye yi 5 22 
Large Hominy. Richmond.......sce0e08 § 200} Clinton or common........ seevecceseveces 8 50 

Small Grits, CDMOVA.sseseeeseserenere 220 | Black Hawk corn sheller.....sccsssseees 200 
Sugar— Cotton Planters— 

Cardwell...ccccscereces PTETTITT TTT 12 75 

Granulated....... 6.16 | Best Soft A..J+ 44} Gaawen: with fertiliser attachment.... 17 00 

Confectioners A .......00-008 cocrcccrccespecee 608 Rake. 12 00 | Centennial 16 00 
Extra C, white,..,..4.69| Extra C, yeh w... 431] “weed Gutters (f.0.b. factory)— 

Soda, Baking. v per lb Fekgereek de. # peoreen, Perry PPYTTTTTTT Try) XS 

A alka i OR 260 nD No. 1, 6-in knives .....ss008 ecco KS 
aunt. one Batves coccccecece eocee rs pgepeliey, — = partons “3 % 

ssorted Ibs. halves and quarters ...e.. ™ 

Baking Soda in kegs, 112 Ibe. oeeccccecence 6 Saye pages saad ial —™ a‘ (es. . rt 

Starch (Philadelphia)— per case Hay Press, $25 00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C, 

Celluloid, large size, 64...... cocccececceeses:$ 475) Harrows (f. 0. b. factory)— 
elluloid, small size 64..... Seecccssese seocee 50 Clark's cutaway ..... rr 13 50 

Corn, 40 lb box....$140| Corn, 20 1b box... Rival. od pes HBR. ss ses scenes Al 
Best Large Lump, 50 lb boxes........... sees 150] Dou le V, 1- horse. 15 een 55. 

Best Pearl Lump, 50 lb boxes.........se00e o §=135 uo eg | ae aaa ° ou 
Gloss, 48 Ibs. in box...... Mateaehcteeaeesaasna” Be kn an 
Laundry, 401bs ....$1 20 | Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 

Brooms (Richmond)— per dow} [ion Ase. wih plain whe | an 

2 string, plain.........0. tesesceeseseeceesecessS 95 | Horse hoe combined, with plain whee: 4 1b 
A $120, 4string..... coseces 2 GD No6, 5-tooth, vee combin “ “ ae 
3 string, painted handles.......ecscssssesseee 145] Dixio, plain........cseeeeccure eocccccocece 2 ou 
4string..... soscees 200, 6S ctsoseoessne BADE) with plain wheel ......scccsceses 2 80 

. ee, Sateing “ . H. combined with plain wheel 8 00 

Soap (Richmond)— Combined Larrow and cultivator ...ccos.s 8 70 

Big Olive, 20 cakes per DOX....ssseeeees $180 ee lorer, _padusment attachments on 
Globe, 100...... ves $2.75 | Pale Olive 100..,...$2.00 | 200ve add 50c. i i bes ine 
Hectagon, 100 von 75 | Magnolia, 100...... 260] Harrison Cultivator, adjustable...eccses 17 bg cotter ry bn at lover sonal of 
Imperial, 100...... 815 | Kangaroo, 54...... 165] Garden wheel hoe, complete— on the market for cutting a 8 
New South 100 ° ._ wrapped Phila, 175] Double wheel ......6 00 | Single wheel .....4 5 feed. It is strong and durable and al- 
New South 100 ea ea “ unwrapped Phila. 1 65 Jewel. .6 25 “ Gem..4 28 | ways ready. Price, f. o. b. Greens- 

ee. oa, Palla, por box Roofing— boro,N.O. - - - +--+ + > $s 

Salt (Wilmington)— fn kinds of iron. tin, qe sels roofing at low 

00 Ibs White Cotton...cccescssssesseeess 400: PACES. wich sigtsoerl elie 
200 Ibe Facwory Filled eaeaeaeiacn ee Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 

100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool....csesseeeere 85 No. 11, one-horse mill......sessccccecsserese SLO 

In car lots 3c less; 200 lbs L ‘yerpoor in car lots | No. 12, one-horse, lange MAL]. ..ccoccccccccece SO OM 

less. vv pe 13, two-horss wil eaee aye ecessececesees B - 
a 0. 14, two-horse, large mill,........++ eoece 

sy se ae Cheer 2c | No- 1. evaporator pad. Wiepews arenes. OF 
seeeneees seeeeceee oO. evaporator pan, without furnace., 

Our Ideal.....see+++ 28 | Big Chow...seeseee. 30 No. 18, evaporator pan, without furnace., HY ? 

Axle Grease (Richmond)-- per 4 gross | NO. 14, evaporator pan, out furnace., 
Frazier’s........++.82 60 | Golden Star...,.,.$105] No: 12: evaporator pan, with furnace.s.., #8 0 

Ho. 13, qvaperains pan, with Sain abe et: 
SEEDS (F. 0. B.) RICHMOND, VA. Write eae cota ones 

Clover— per bush Cook Stoves, with ware, (f. 0. b. Greensboro)— 

a 20 | Choice Red........$4 35 | No- 7, 18-inch...,. 1000 | No. 7, 20-inch.,...,11 0% 

Erime Hed ....+++.84 8) | Dholce Hed. ...+...$4 35 | No. 6, 18-inch......11 00| No, & 20-Inob,.....19 0 
Crimson prime... 225{| Crimson choice,,, 240] Fire backs for Above...csesssesseseeeecess 





éhines are light, but strong and ser- 
viceable. Adapted to cutting all kinds 
of forage, greenordry. Price, f, a. :b. 
Richmond, Va. 


5 


1 knife, 7 inches, $9.00 . 
2 knives, 7 inchea, 11.00. 
1 knife, 84 inches, 12. 

2 knives, 84 inches, 13.7 


We handle power machines also, 





Feed Cutter with crank.—These nia- . 
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HORTICULTURE 


ASUPPLY OF SMALL FRUITS. 





One-fourth of an acre planted to 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and grapes will furnish a liberal family 
supply and a constant succession 
through the season. But if this acre- 
age is to supply a family with all of 
the fruit they can use it must be well 
cared for. Fruit plants will not yield 
@ good crop unless given good treat 
ment. This implies giving a good soil, 
thorough cultivation, proper pruning 
and thinning. The quality as well as 
the quantity of the fruit produced de- 
pends very largely upon the treatment 
given. There must of course be a 
proper selection of varietics, but no 
matter how careful the selections the 
plants must have good treatment to 
produce well. 

On the farm where there is plenty of 
land the most economicri plan of 
growing small fruits is to plant in long 
rows sufficiently far apart to admit of 
using the horse ang cultivator in givicg 
the necessary cuntidan. In this way 
nearly all of the work of cultivating 
and a good part of the work of pruning 
out or rather thinning out of the plants 
can ba done with the cultivator. This 
is our plan, and after the planting is 
once done it is less work to cultivate 9 
crop of smali fruit than a crop of corn 
or potatoes. 

One of the first essentials is growing 

fruit at a low cost is a good soil. 
It must be reasonably rich and well 
drained. Small fruit plants will Clot 
thrive in a wet soil. The plants must 
make a vigorous, thrifty growth ri 
they produce a good yield of good fru 
In the fall is a good time to make a 
start. The ground can be plowed and 
prepared in a good tilth, and the plants 
set out this fall and after the ground 
freezes can be mu!ched, then they will 
start to grow as soon as the season 
opens in the spring. The principal ad- 
vantage in fall planting is that in 
nearly all cases there is more time for 
doing the work, and with raspberries 
especially fall planting is best becauce 
they start to grow so early in the 
spring.—N. J. Shepherd, Eldon, Wis. 


o> oo 
Prof. Frank E. Emery, of the A. & 
M. College, one of our brainiest and 
most valued correspondents, gave our 
readers something to think about in 
his letter on crimson clover in our 
issue of Sept. 21. If you have preserved 
your copy of that date you will do well 
to read that article again. For wide 
pwake farmers, there’sfood for thought 
in the following suggestive sentences: 
“‘Readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
will do much better and credit them 
selves to buy seed of some growers and 
enter into the cultivation of this clover 
on a scale large enough to efford a 
cloverseed huller in every county or 
town, and make clover seed instead, of 
cotton or tobacco, one of the cash 
crops. It will pay in increase of other 
crops in rotation. It will pay in iteeif. 
It will pay in the increased number of 
cattle, sheep and gine which can be 
better kept on the\ ,n, and each ani- 
mal made to sell for more money than 
formerly without crimson clover.” In 


we 





also had something to say abdus its cul 


profit. 


ee 


In an article by H. F. Kornera, 


author says: 


planted in the spring; second, 
strawberries planted in August or Sep 
tember do not get weedy and the 
planter gets the advantage of two or 
three months’ growth without having 
the weeds to fight (that is, where the 
ground is reasonably free from weed 
seeds); third, that the planter gets a 
partial crop of berries the next spring 
which he would not get if he planted 
in the spring, thus being one partial 
crop ahead, and the next crop follow 


a difference in favor of fall planting 


chances of an even stand, besides get 


is not done is because as a rule nursery 




















<n ________— 


our last week’s issue, Mr C M: Quarrie 


ture. Both articles can be read with 


——— 
Timitro PLANT STRAWBERRIES 


printed in the Nebraska Farmer, the 


“The best time to plant strawberries 
is beyond all question fall, for several 
reasons. First, that the strawberries 
planted in the fall havea longer time 
to establish themselves than those 
that 
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and all States lying south of these, it 
is usually very hot during these months 
and impossible to do anything with 
the plants, but in our State we can 
nearly always find plenty of good 
weather for @andling plants with 
safety; another drawback seems to be 
the extra cost of plants early in the 
fail. The nurseryman is forced to 
charge up the planter with the loss of 
plants that he has to euffer, and the 
planter seems to forget that he is going 
to get paid for those extra charges in 
the shape of acrop of berries. Some- 
times the fall is too dry to make a 
strawberry plant grow, but if it is not, 
a planter should not stand back and 
wait until spring. These are a few 
facts as to fali planting of strawberry 
plants, and I only wish to add this, 
th.t if you are ready and the soil is 
reasonably moist enough, plant in the 
fall always and every time.” 
ee A 

‘‘With cotton at 84 cents per pound, 
poor crops, and bad prices, what shall 
be done?” was the plaintive wail of an 
advertiser in one of the early issues of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. It makes 
us sad to think of those times now. 
Since then ‘prosperity has been re 
stored” and cotton has advanced(i) to 
6 cents per pound. Hooray for General 
Proeperity ! 


ee 


STORING AND KEEPING ONIONS. 


Half the secret of keeping onions 
weil isin housing them in a perfectly 
dry, ggund condition. If to be sold be 
fore \sid weather, keep in any dry 
place with plenty of air; a loose floor 
where air can pass up through them is 
best. For wy us use, keep at a low 
temperature; st kept from actual freez 
ing there is no a the tempers- 
ture being toolow. ey must be kept 
dry, but if they become frozen, they 
should not be handled, merely cai ~.ed 
and kept in the dark until the frost 
gradually leaves them. It is not the 
freezing which does the mischief but 
moving them when frozen, and re- 
peated thawing and withdrawing of 
frost. Wherever the essential condi- 
tions prevail of uniformly low, dry 
temperature, absence of light and not 
too severe frost, they mg} be safely 
stored for winter. Moisture and heat- 
iog in bulk should be guarded againet. 
To avoid gathering moisture and heat- 
ing, the bulbs should not be over two 
feet deep, better lees. If too warm, 
they grow and rot. 
For winter storage, place them ina 
building with tight floors under which 
frost cannot {,jt. Oasuch a floor, place 
scantling, upon which lay narrow 
boards, one-half inch apart. Upon this 
drying floor buiid up a false partition 
one foot within the outside walls. Thus 
arranged, they have a free circulation 
of air all around under them. When 
the temperature sinks to 20 degrees it 
is well to fill in the space with straw 
tot.vp the circulation of the cold air. 
They can be putin bins of this struc- 
ture, from two to three feet deep. 
Cover with hay or corn stalks suffi 
ciently to protectthem. Always handie 
them as carefully as apples, as even 
slight bruises cause them to mold or 
rot —Ex. 
HEH DAIRY. 
SPOTS AND STREAKS, 








A writer on butter making concludes 
an article in the Country Gentleman 
with these observations on color: 

‘Sometimes impurity in the calt will 
make the butter spotty—this diefigur- 
ing being the ¢ffcct of lime in the salt, 
and this isa common impurity in the 
cheap kinds of salt. The lime in salt 
of course will exist mostly asa chlo- 
ride, and this wiil have the very worst 
effect on the butter, bleaching it in 
patches or streaks, and giving a soapy 
texture or flavor to it. Sometimes 


there is gypsum in the salt, and this 
hag, as I have found, the ¢ffect of mak- 
ing round spots in the mass of butter 
wherever there is a speck of this gul- 
phate of lime. There cannot be too 
great care taken to procure the purest 
kind of salt for dairy use; it should be 
ground as fine as flour, so that if any 


ing the first spring seems also to show 


fourth, that strawberries that have 
been planted in the fall may be re 
planted early in the spring wherever 
there is a missing one; but if they are 
planted in the spring there are less 


ting no fruit in the spring. These are 
afew advantages to be bad from fall 
planting. The reason why more of it 


men who have only a limited amount 
of plants do not want to disturb them 
in the fall, as taking up one plant in 
August or September means five or six 
plants lost or destroyed. Only straw- 
berry specialists are willing to disturb 
their plants, as they have a large 
amount of them, and the main objec: 
tion with them isthe labor of taking 
up, packing and shipping. Those who 
have their own plants also do not want 
to disturb them in their running, and 
in southern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas | a bleaching effect, and this this espe- 


impurity does exist in it it may be 
evenly spread through the butter, and 
thus the color escape injury. Hard 
;]| water, too, is not fit for washing the 
butter, on account of the impurities in 
it being mostly lime or gypsum, both 
of which, as said, are injurious to the 
butter color, 

“‘As the butter is a mixture of oils, 
and lime has a bad effect on all oily 
substances, making an insoluble soap 
of the combination between them, not 
only the salt, but the water, should be 
-| perfectly free from this impurity, and 
hard water is to be avoided in the dairy 
work. Doubtless some of the patchi- 
ness of butter is due to the water used 
in washing the butter. 

‘Light has an effect on the butter 
color, as I have found distinctly. The 
dairy in which the butter is kept while 
making, or resting and for the final 
working, should be darkened by shades, 
60 as to avoid this effect. Or the but 
ter should be protected by a cover im- 
pregnable to the light. The light has 





cially marked when the butter is put 
away ina gashed or flaky condition, 
by which one side of the flakes is ex 
posed to light and the other side is in 
the shade. My practice has always 
been to cover the butter in the bowl 
with a doubled towel, to protect it 
from light, however dull it may be. 
“It is not difficult to get rid of the 
patchy appearance of the butter by 
working, if it is cautiously done. No 
amount of direct pressure will injure 
the texture of the butter. It is the 
drawing of the ladle over the butter so 
as to spoil the granular texture, by 
which the injury is done. The more 
butter is pressed by the ladle or the 
roller of the butter worker, the finer 
will be the grain, the drier the butter 
will be, and the more even the color. 
It is a good plan to press out the butter 
at the first working and leave it in thin 
leaves, as it were; then sprinkle the 
finely ground salt, as fine as flour, 
evenly over the whole eurface, ard 
leave it for the salt to work through 
the mass by solution and absorption; 
and in tweive hours to turn these leaves 
together and then work out the excess 
of moisture, or any patchy marbled 
color, by frequent folding and pressing, 
avoiding the least drawing of the ladle 
or the worker across any surface. Of 
course as the butter is drained, it is 
continually freed from the liquid 
(which should be clear brine, without 
8 cloud or trace of milk) by pouring it 
off. Thus the finished butter will be 
even in color, the salt will be all dis 
solved and evenly mixed through the 
mass, and the color will be the same 
shade all through.” 


ep on 0 
THE MOSTCOMMON ARGUMENT 
AGAINST DAIRYING. 


“The most common argument against 
dairying,” said Frof. Piumb, in his an 
nual address, ,as President cf the In- 
dicna State Daery Association, ‘‘which 
omes to my ears, is that it is an exact- 
ing occupation, which requires the at- 
tention of the owner of the row seven 
days inthe week or 365 daysin the 
year. 

There are some people in this world, 
in fact a good many, who on general 
priaciples object to any occupation 
which requires continuous attention to 
business. There are others who are 
willing to work, yet to whom the dary 
business is distasteful. It is perfectly 
proper that the people in either of these 
classes should look to some other line 
of work for their support. It is, how- 
ever, true that dairving is no more ex- 
acting to those engaged in it, than are 
most other kinds of busiuess. The en 
ergetic business or professional man in 
town, usually has his work on his mind 
to an extent unsurpassed by anyone 
else. The doctor or lawyer who is scc 
cessful, #@ not given to passing much 
time in\ihdolence. Complete success 
in this world i#always measured by 
persistent unceasing, honest industry. 
There ig no exception to the rule. 

It wili not be inappropriate at this 
place, to give au expression upon the 
matter of recreation for the dairyman. 
While there are exceptions to all rules, 
the average dairyman, if he will, can 
so arrange his affairs as to secure an 
annual vacation. It does not indicate 
the best business management, for one 
to say he cannot get away from his 
work. Either he lacks responsible 
competent help, or else is undertaking 
more than his own strength will jus 
tify. He certainly should be able to 
command some free time, that will en 
able him to attend dairy conventions, 
to visit dairy farms for new ideas, and 
to generally tone up his physical ard 
mental system through the occasional 
rest which is essential to the well being 
of every man. ‘-f there are thcse wlo 
will say that the dairyman has to work 
too hard, I will point to the fact that, 
where he applies energies with intelli 
gence, he is one of the most prosperous 
persons in the farming community. 
Dairy districts usuatly show a prosper 
ity of a pronounced type. During these 
hard times, every business man and 
farmer has euffered financially, but I 
have heard much less complaint from 
among those engaged in dairying than 
from the general farmer and stock- 
man. An observing friend of mine, 
who is deeply engaged.in agricultural 
work, made a visit of inspection to the 
Elgin dairy district. He was much 
impressed with the evident prosperi‘y 
of the people, and while some of them 
complained of the work involved, they 
admitved that they made money in the 
business.” 


eed 6 oe 
Cotton picking is now in progress. 
Though the crop is short, the farmers 
have had an excellent time for pickiag 
—no rain to damage it—and the quality 
should be excellent. 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to s 
ems tor a © Yang ond ti and they pave ve hom sekare, again, 
FITS, EPILEPSY or or FALLING SICKNESS a red 
long study. to cure 
cases. Was others ) + Ay - failed is no reason for 
and «Fi oe Bottle ‘of my infallible semedy. ‘Give Kae 

a Free 0 ©: le 
press and Posto Glee oddrese. we 








Prof. W.H. PEELE. D. 4 CedarSt., NewYork 


THE “FIFTY CENT DOLLAR.” 


The Washington Post says: 

“Those great metropolitan dailies, 
the Sun, Evening Post and World, of 
New York, differ in many respects— 
differ widely and radically—but they 
are three of a kind when it comes to 
lying abcut the silver dollar and its 
value. We may suspect the World of 
sheer ignorance when it says that ‘‘a 
standard silver dollar is now worth al 
most exactly 40 cents.” The World is 
not remarkable for the extent or the 
accuracy of its information. The Sun 
and the Evening Post, however, are 
distinguished for intelligence—as dis 
tinguished for that as for the vic‘ous 
ard ignoble uses to which they 
sometimes put it. They are perfectly 
aware that in saying ‘‘the silver dollar 
is worth but 40,13 cants,” they are say- 
ing what is not true, and that deliber 
ately. They know that the silver dol- 
lar, bearing the stamp of the United 
States, is worth exactly 100 cente, and 
that it will be received at that value by 
the government. It simply happens 
that in no matter relating to silver 
coinage are these Wall street organs 
willing to tell the truth. 

“It is very unfortunate, though, in 
view of the closing of the worid’s mints 
to the white metal, it isentirely logical 
and inevitable, tbat the bullion value 
of silver should decline so sharply. 
Tae uses of silver, save for money, are 
very limited. Like gold, silver has 
little intrinsic value—that is to ray, it 
is susceptible of convereion into very 
few agents of practical utility. Aman 
cast away upon an uninhabited island 
and finding there a ton of virgin siiver, 
would cheerfully excaoange the whole 
treasure for a frying pan, a j2ck knife 
or an iron spoon. The Klondike argo 
nauis, should they suddenly be cui off 
forever from intercourse with civiliza- 
tion, would be glad to give all their 
gold for an ax or the means ot procur- 
ing simple food. The intrinsic value 
of these metal is very slight. They are 
of.ng,use whatever to man in a state of 
nature, and to organized scciety, out- 
side of coinage, they stand for litcle 
more than ornament and luxury. It 
foilowe, therefore, that in closing the 
mints to siiver the world has divested 
silver of nine tenths of its utility and 
value Thesame result would follow 
@ similar action with reference to gold. 
Neither metal wouid be in any seriovs 
demand or bring any considerable pricy 
if the nations should, by common con 
Sajt, destroy their money attribute. 
“The fact about silver is that, so 
long as it remains excluded from the 
world’s minte, its bullion value must 
depreciate, but it is not true—it is ab 
surdly and imprudently false—that the 
value of the stamped coin has declined, 
or that it can decline so long as the 
nation which has stamped it continues 
to be solvent, The silver doliar will 
buy just as much now as it did ten 
yea.s ago. These Now York news 
papers, jo:ith the possible exception of 
the worid, know that it will, and are 
striving only to confuse the public 
ming and to disseminate a lie.” 
WANTED crc oarovey nck cmmanits teal! 

Nrite quickly. Address MONEY 
MAKERS, 39 Peck Ct., Chicago, Ili 


A FULL LINE 
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SOUTHERN PRIZE 
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YO) Seat 


CAROLINA DRUG CO., 


COR, WILMINGTON AND MARKET STS., 
McRak OLD STAND 








ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
itteburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
itteburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMB 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 





ittsburgh. 


} icago. 


SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
*hiladelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


St. Louis. » 
RED SEAL §; 


National Lead Co., 





Eee be penny wise and 

pound foolish by buying 

the ea as-good mixtures,” «so 

called White Lead,” or other 
substitutes for Pure White Lead. 

In painting, the cost of labor 

so far exceeds the cost of mate- 





‘rial that the best only should be 


The Jest is Pure White 

Lead (see list of brands which are 

genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 
rs, Fe ee Braid Pamphlet givin 


f REE : valastle information and card win am pl 


also cards showing pictures of twe -Ive houses if different d igns painted in 
various styles or combinatic ach shades forwarded upon application, 


used. 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col 







I Broadway, New York. 








Wholesale : Produce; 


KALEIGH, 


£ pecialties: 


Consig 


W. S. BARNES, 


Commission : Merchant, 


EGGS | 
Returns Pramptly Made 


POMONA HILL NURSERIKg, 
POMONA, N. 0. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on ths 
Southern Railway. Well known or thirty 
years. Up with the times with ail the new as wel} 
asthe old fruits that are suited to my trade, 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The new 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit, and flow. 


N C. 
and BUTTER. 


nments Solicited& 





~-~E8 A: 


POLK’S 


Iliea. Ctr 


ers [ have, as shown in my new illustrateg 
catalogue, free to all. Agents ears 
(1888) J.VAN LINDT: eV 


SENT FREE 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


- GUNS, Sroarns costs: | 


Most Complete Line in America, 


Pran' 








To any 
Address, 








the application of 


remedy is 


POLK 


erful acid. 
the membrane; it 
ates it and destroys 
of itself, without 


liable to hems 


cumstances. 
All that is 


fact that it has done 


a bottle. 


Diphtheria can cnly beeured by 


will destroy the life of the germ 
orgenisiis that pro—uceit. 


DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor a pow: 
It does not eat away 


er? of it. leaving it to come away 


without leaving the throat raw and 
‘rhoge, ss it. will be 
und@r any violent treatment. While 
BO € fficacious as todeserve the name 
of atspecific, it is perfectly harm- 
less in all cases and under all cir- 


asked for it is a 
prompt and honest trial, according 
te directions, and it will certainly 
effect @ cure, as is proven by the 


of well authenticated cass as our 


certificates will show. 
own advertising. Only one dollar 


— MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS as 


St. Louis, Bi co 











& remedy titst 
Such a 


'S 





LET ’ER ROLL. 


Do you know of any wire farm fencethat is 
having constantly increasing sales, after be- 
ing onthe murket ten years? We do, just 
one. Think about this 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, E 3 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalo wih 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives and 
usic & tateactne for Amateur Bands. 


80 Adams St. a Caleoge? IU, 





simply perme- 
the little build. 








LIGHTNING WELL MACH'Y: 
PUMPS, AIR LIFTS, ; 


GASOLINE 
THE AMERICAN 


violence ard 








so in hundreds 


It does its ATLANTA, ., CHARLOTTE, 
USTA, A 


AUGUS THENS 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS, 
CHATTANOOGA NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 




















Sydney Eddirgs the heir of Daniel Scar- 
borough deceased and George Robertson, lying 
on Buffa'o Creek. containing 116 a-rea, more or 
lees, end more ee wenenree -d in the will of 
John Scarborough, decease 

W_ J. PEELE 

J M. FLEMMING. 


C. mmisoners. 
PEELE & MAYNARD, 
Attorneys for Petitioners, 





Wants. 


ANTED—Every man who has land for sale 
to vadver tise in The Progressive Farmer. 
ANTED—Every man who raises’ ‘blooded 
Md, cattle, bogs or chickens to ‘advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. 
WAN °ED—500 manufacturers doing bnsines 
in North Carolina to advertise their various ip 
dustries in The Progressive Farmer. 








NOTICE, 





Having qualified as administrator of the estate 
of V.8, Vates deccased. of Wake County. N C.. 
I hereby notify all persons owing said: state to 
make immediate setulement with me. And all 
persons having claims against said estate are 
asked to present them to me on or before Se 
tember 25, 188, or this notice will be plead 4 
bar of Chute, peoovere, 

ENRY C, MAYNARD, Admr, 
Morrisville, N.C. 


FOR SALE 


Swift Creek Dairy and Stock Farm 








5 One Hundred bead of gilt edge hged registered 
ersey Cow eifers ar oun lis, b. 
poed of the noted “stoke 'Pogis, Bt = oe 
massie and other strains. eifers 00 
to 250 00; Bulls $15.00 to $30.00. Males as $20 6 
from m it cows. Aeneas the bull is half 
the herd, so buy and breed up. Poland China 
swine always on hand. Write for what you want: 





marino. =~, B, BRASWELL, 


THE FARQUHAR 


SAW js 


VARI ABLE F RICTION 
st Accurate 
Rx hy ie 5 €. 





RECE DING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE. fey oh ARY & TRACTION 


Engines and Boiler alty -nd lor catalogue to 
ALB. FAROU HAK *c is Ltd -YORK, PA, 


MOSELEY’S 
/ OCCIDENT GREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COws. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


3 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
3 HOSELSY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA, 

















ont you want to hear 


s 8 

ye? thing about the 

H, enclose a sil- 
Pt quarter in a com- 
mon letter for a 
SAar's eubecrt tion te 
aie sOU AND 
R- 
ing and timbered 
lands; where to go t 
fish, hunt and for 
health; about new 
towns. new railroads 
and where to make 


mest HOI vermneaee. 
ber in the the One Sta’ a 


dress: R. J. PROFIT, Publisher. 
Kansas Ci: 











H WASHERGTON: NORFOLK 
AS. G N, ° 
Mrs. Nita Polk Denmark, NTO NO! 
404 N, Hast Street, | Gheiuls in Steet February 7, 100? 
RALEIGH, N. C. § Syete 
SOUTHBOUND. oon — 
AT t o. 41. 
LAND SALE. Le. New York, Penns RR “iit em *9 00 pt 
yy CAROLINA, | v. Philadelphia pm 1205 am 
ie oe County. | ¢5uperior Court. Lv Baltimore 3 15 pm 350 arb 
OU Lv. Washington. bed 440) pm 30 ams 
H. V. BUNCH f- t-ebeay tere, & 8 ©. Lv Richmond, A.C L. 85pm  905am 
tie Be ine os Wantiiiien Lv. Norfolk, S.A, L., #835 pm 905 am 
W. A. PULLbY and offers | Lv. Porismouth, 8 45 pm 9 20 am 
vy. We a *1) 28pm *1i 55am 
By virtue of authority conferred on us the | LY. Weldon, Z 

u Mk v9 Commissicuers in an order of sale | 4'. Henderson, ; __ aed 
in the above e.titied preceedings for partiti n,}| Ar. Durham, * 4732~m +409 pm 
we wi!. on Monday the Ist day of November, | Lv. Durham, - 4520pm = #11 10 am 
A.D. 1897 expose tor saie at public outec yon] Ar Kaeigh, rr) “2 i6am *334 pm 
the premises hereinafter described to the highb- | ‘ar, Ssantord, 335 am 5 03 pm 
est bidder for cash or cn such terms of credit a8 | Ar Southern Pines, “ 422am 655 pm 
shall be announced st saie ail that tract or] Ar, Hamiet. “ 610em 653pm 
arcel of land in Wake county North Carolina, | ar, Wadesboro, “ Bhtam 8llpm 
in Little River township adjvining the lands of Ar. Monroe “ 643am 9)2pm 








~ #8 30am *10 25 pm 


*8:10 10am *il 47 pm 


Ar. ¢ ‘hari otte, 
Ar. Chester 






































Ly. Coinmbi+,C.N.&L.R.R ....... +600 pm 
Ar. Clinton ~ §Aa.L. 45am *12 10am 
Ar. Greenwood, ned 1035 am 107 am 
Ar. Abbeviile, bag 1106 am 140 am 
Ar. Elberton, * 1207 pm 24lam 
ar. Athens, ” 1l5pm 345am 
Ar. Winder, sid 159pm 430am 
Ar Atiar ta (Central time) 250pm 5 20am 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No. 38. 
Ly. Atlanta, 8. A; L. *12 0On'n *750 pm 
Lv. Winder, Jpm 1042pm 
Ly. Athens, vad 3 16 pas 1i 26 pw 
Lv. Elberton, * 4145p 128% am 
Lv. Abbeville » 615 p 140 am 
Ly. Greenwood, * 5 41 om 209 am 
Ly. Clinton, “ *634pm *305am 
Ar. Columbia, C.N & L.R.R.. «+ +7 00am 
Lv. Chester, ~ SASL. #813 pr — *4 33 am 
Ar. Charlotte, 2 *1025 pm #8 30am 
Lv. Monroe, & 940pm *%/5am 
Lv. Hamlet, “ *1:23pm 815am 
Ar. Wilmington bh 4550 4m *12 30 pm 
Ly. Southern Pines, ** *2l4am 20am 
Lv. Raleigh, “ “2216am 113am 
Ar. Henderson, id 8282m *100pm 
Ar. Durham, “4 +732am +409 pm 
Lv. Durham, e 452°0pm +1110 am 
Ar. Weidon, « “455am *300 pm 
Ar. Richmond, A.C 8l5am 650pm 
Ar. Washington Penn R. R., | a pm 1110pm 
Ar. Baltimore, 3pm 1248am 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 3 Pi pm 345am 
Ar. New York. wed *§23pm *6 53am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 730am 550 pm 
Ar. Norfolk, *7TWam 605 pm 





*Daliy. +Daily Ex. Sunday. #Daily Ex Monday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- s™s,A°Snia 


“" Special, Solid 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers and 
Coaches tetween Washington and Atlanta, 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmoutb 
and Chester, 8. 0, 


Nos. 31 and 48.---Me.S:.f3 train, 


Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports- 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections at 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New Or- 
laans, Texas California, Mexico, Chattanoog™ 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets Sleepers, etc., apply to 


H. 8. LEARD, 8. A. L. Pass. A: 
Raleigh, N. 0. 


E.ST.JOHN, | (Hi W.B- GLOVE 
Vin MooEE T. TTANDERSON, © 
Gen’) T Genttlatatihens. Gen’! Pass. i 
General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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